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A PERIODICAL OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


In This Issue: 


* The Function of the School Board —Clifford 


* Legislative Results from the 
Oregon School Survey —Holy 


* Implications of the Draft 


for Secondary Schools —Exton 


* Teaching is a Man’s Job—Shannon 





NORTH...SOUTH...EAST...WEST...EDUCATORS COMMEND 


American Universal “Ten-Twenty Desk 


Exclusive 3-position top, and 


fore-and-aft seat adjustment 


RESULTS throughout the nation prove 
that the new American Universal “Ten. 
Twenty” Desk (No. 436) is indeed the 
kev to coordinated classroom environment 

a phrase increasingly used to denots 
all that is most favorable to the visual 
and postural well-being of the schoo! 
child. Teachers and school authorities 
credit this new desk with a notable con 
tribution to better vision, better health 

and consequent higher grades. 

Only the “Ten-Twenty” has a desk 
top easily, silently adjustable to thre: 
approved positions—plus automatic tore- 
and-aft seat adjustment that facilitate- 
focal adjustment to all tasks. Seat 
swivels 45° either way, reducing bod 
torque induced by right or left hand and 
eye preferences, also providing easy 1 
vress and egress; natural-wood finish ha- 
30% to 55% light reflectance; sanitar 


one-piece steel hook bax. 


) slope level 


(Besides the 20° slope 


Fore -and-aft Easy access 


seat adjustment to boot -bos 


Desk-top at 20 slope for reading, writing, drawing. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
FREE BOOKLETS: 


“The Co-ordinated Classroon 


he ere sre cAmeucan Seating Company 


"Ten-Twents twee 


wk. \ authoritative works on the Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


ese —" Meaviecuren of $ ‘ Auditorium, Theotre, 
rite Dept 


Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 
na 
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CLAUD BEELMAN and 
HERMAN SPACKLER, associate 
architects 
LESTER R. KELLY 
mechanical engineer 
Cc. L. PECK 
general contractor 
S. GLEN HICKMAN CO, 
plumbing contractor 
CRANE COMPANY 
plumbing wholesaler 





Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles! ...a famous address 
in a famous city is now in process of becoming even more celebrated. 
The magnificent new business home at 3440-50-60 on this renowned 
boulevard is destined to house western offices of |. S. big business. 


GLIMATE AS YOU UKE WT 
INSIDE FOUR GLASS WALLS. 


Approaching this trio of companion building: you'll oughly pleasant business living. To attain this de- 
be greatly impressed by the broad, welcoming Trop- _ sirable result requires expert judgment in planning 
ical Terrace which extends the full length of the and in the selection and installation of all equipment. 
boulevard frontage. Inside you'll be greeted by the As are thousands of other notable buildings, these 
zone-controlled air conditioning which giv s each three are completely equipped with SLOAN Flush 
tenant his ideal in office climate. This is but the first VALVES, famous for efficiency, endurance and econ- 


of many features which assure efficient and thor- omy—more proof of preference that explains why... 


more SZ oes Snak VAL VE. Ss 


are sold than all other makes combined 









SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO * ILLINOIS—— ¢ 


Another achievement in etliciency, endurance and econ 
omy is the SLOAN Act-O- \latic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning cach time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. When turned on it delivers cone- 
within-cone spray of maximum efficiency. When turned 
off it drains instantly. It vives greatest bathing satisfac. 





tion. and saves water. fuel and maintenance service costs. 


Try it and discover its superiorities. 
\ \ : 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMB/NG 


AT THE NEW 
LEGAL CENTER 
SOUTHERN METHODIST 
UNIVERSITY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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CRANE NORWICH lavatories at S.M.U. 
Legal Center. Highest quality vitreous 
china with spacious rectangular basinand 
6-inch high back to protect the wall. Ex- 
clusive Dial-ese controls, direct-lift waste. 
Sizes: 20 x 18 in., and 24 x 21 in. 


Grepunenenanepenenanenea 


Crane plumbing helps guard the health of students 
and faculty at S.M.U. The new Legal Center of this 
famous university is only one of the many educa- 
tional institutions where Crane is the preferred 
plumbing. In choosing sanitary equipment for 
your college or university, consider these impor- 
tant Crane advantages: Highest quality materials 
resist the effect of severe usage. Smooth, glistening 


MARK LEMMON, Dolles surfaces wipe clean with a damp cloth. Exclusive 
ARCHITECT 


HENGER CONSTRUCTION CO., Dallas ‘ 2 » duce wear ; gue 
GEnGRAL CONTRACTOR cartridge) help reduce wear and subsequent drip 


¢. WALLACE PLUMBING CO., Dalles ping—cut maintenance costs to a minimum. 
PLUMBING CONTRACTOR — 


Legal Center, Lawyers’ Classroom Bidg., Southern Methodist University 


Dial-ese and Magiclose faucets (with the renewable 


For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Local Plumbing Contractor 


GENERAL OFFICES 836 S MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 5 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
SB PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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Scientific Kitchen-Laundry Planning Service is Now Part of 


Trotpoint’s Educational Plan 












Hotpoint’s Kitchen-Laundry Planning Specialists will help you plan 
scientifically arranged Home Economics classrooms 












You owe it to yourself, and to your students, to make your Home Economics Laboratory a credit to your 
school. More students will became interested in enrolling in Home Economics classes if they can be taught in 
uncrowded classrooms, scientifically arranged for proper teaching. 
With all-electric kitchens and home laundries becoming more and more prevalent, your 
students should know more about the operation of these modern electrical servants. 
Hotpoint is glad to include Kitchen-Loundry Planning Service as a part of their 
liberal Education Plan. Just return the coupon and your inquiry will be promptly 
answered and with no obligation. 


oo ee SSeS See ees Seas aah ee 






i Kitchen and Laundry Planning Dept. $B) i 
1 HOTPOINT INC. i 
! 5600 West Taylor St., Chicago 44, Illinois i 
! We are interested in learning more about your Kitchen- i 
; Laundry Planning Service. ; 
1 Name aaa es 1 
| School___ —— ' 
) ] 
1 Address - — i 
Leas eeeeeeeeee = o- = 





RANGES * REFRIGERATORS + DISHWASHERS + DISPOSALS’ + WATER HEATERS * FOOD ep rrr 
FREEZERS * AUTOMATIC WASHERS © CLOTHES DRYERS * ROTARY IRONERS * CABINETS 5600 West Taylor Street * Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Handsome, knock-resistant maple Weldwood Plywood storage cabinets 
I mpletely the functional end desired 


attractiveness, ve 
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Check these practical ideas from the new 


Greenville School in Searsdale. N. Y. 


Why are school architects making more and more use 
of W eldwood Plywood? 


This Searsdale school, designed by Moore & Hutchins, 
tells part, yet not all. of the story. 


These architects selected Weldwood hardwoods for 
closets and cabinets. In this way. they created furni- 
ture which is “tops” in carefree service and also ex- 
tremely attractive in appearance. 

Built-ins are but one of the ways in which this genuine 
wood paneling is being used in school construction 
and remodeling. 


With Weldwood, you can have classrooms, auditorium 
and corridors panelled in beautiful hardwoods at sur- 


Ar 


ict modernizing your present onel 


prisingly low cost. And. once installed, Weldwood 
walls require virtually no maintenance ... no periodic 
redecorating. Weldwood Plywood is guaranteed for 


the life of the building in which it is installed. 


In new construction, Weldwood Plywood can be ap 
plied directly to the studding. For redecorating. the 
large panels go up fast and easily right over existing 
walls...even over cracked, unsightly plaster. 


Whether you build or modernize, make certain that 
in your planning, your architect calls for a liberal use 
of Weldwood Plywood... the quality standard of the 
industry. 


(ish WELDWOOD Plywood 


Manufactured and distributed by 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION New York 18, N.Y. 
ond U.S.-MENGEL PLYWOODS, INC., Louisville 1, Ky. 


Branches in Principal Cities ~* 


Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas * 


Dealers Everywhere 
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Wouldn’t you rather sit in a classroom like this? 





If you were going to school again, wouldn't you rather spend 
your day and do your work in a classroom filled with fresh 
air and daylight .. . filled with the feeling of freedom of a 
wide-open view? A room alive and alert. 

You can give your children that kind of study atmosphere 
by opening up your classrooms, as so many have done, with 
economical room-length, ceiling-high window walls of famous 
Fenestra* Intermediate Steel Windows. 


HERE ARE THE EXTRAS YOU GET: 


More Daylight—Fenestra Steel Windows 
more daylight—because their frames are fashioned to be strong and 
rigid without being bulky! 


offer greater glass area— 


Controlled Fresh Air—Smooth-swinging vents protect against drafts... 
permit ventilation even on rainy days 


More See-through Vision —Nothing ruins the freedom of the view. 


More Protection from Accidents—Sill vents keep children from falling 


out. Windows are washed and screened from the safe inside of 


the room. 
Of course slim-lined Fenestra Steel Windows add modern beauty, too 

. inside and out. And remember—you get triple savings. Low first 
volume production. installation cost: standardized modular 
Low maintenance cost 


cost low 


steel lasts! 


Fenestra 


engineered to cut the waste out of building 


sizes. 
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FENESTRA HOT-DIP GALVANIZING SLASHES 
WINDOW MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Check on Fenestra Hot-dip Galvanized Windows. Fenestra 
Engineers have combined the strength of steel with the super- 
protection of special galvanizing done in their automatically 
controlled new galvanizing plant. This combination puts neu 
meaning in the term “maintenance-free”. Fenestra Steel Win- 
dows are rugged and rigid! And painting is eliminated! 

For further information, call the Fenestra Representative 


(listed under “Fenestra Building Products Company” in your 
Yellow Phone Book). And send for... 


* 7 


FREE AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS 


BETTER CLASSROOM DAYLIGHTING—Well-illus- 
trated, simply-written 16-page guide based on 
two years of research by well-known Lighting 
Expert R. L. Biesele. 


FENESTRA HOT-DIP GALVANIZING—Illustrated 
booklet showing how Fenestra Hot-dip Galvanizing 
makes Fenestra Steel Windows stay new. 


cr 





Detroit Steel Products Company 
AS.9, Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich 


Better Classroom Daylighting 


Dept 2256 t 


Please send me 


Fenestra Hot-dip Galvanizing 


Name 


| Address 
3 






Nature 
modern school with— 


NORTHERN 
HARD “x 
MAPLE BRS 


@ Cheerful brightness, restful resili- v\ \ 
ency, lasting economy, commend the 

floor of Northern Hard Maple to the 

school planner. When these modern concepts of truly functional 
school design arrived, MFMA-graded Northern Hard Maple 
flooring was here to mect them squarely, on every count. Maple's 
satin-smoothness comes from its dense, Scar-resistant, non 
splintering grain structure. Its accurate MFMA dimensioning 


and its own inherent stability make for good, tight, joints 
Playroom-Gymnasium in new Blythe Park School, River- hence, cleanliness and easy maintenance. Truly, Nature anticipated 
side, l., cored with block-patterned Northern Hard the advent of the modern school with ‘‘the finest floor that 
Maple. Perkins & Will, Chicago, Architects-Engineers, he 
grows.”’ Ask your architect about important savings through use 
of the interesting “‘character’’ grades of MFMA maple. Sce 
SWEET’S Arch. 131/MA. 


Stage detail of the dual-use auditorium showing flexible- 
unit platforms, maple-surfaced, adaptable to any needs 
of choral activity or pageantry. The colorful red-and- 
black curtain was specially designed by Angelo Testa. 


MAPLE neseme MANUFACTURERS areag-aty FLOOR WITH on tHeleh HARD MAPLE 


"Woe BEECH AND EF CH 
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Johnny’s been “DRAFTED” 





NOTHER day away from school. Drafts from today’s large 
window areas that cause chilling discomfort continue 

to take their toll. How can they be prevented? The new 
DRAFT|STOP System introduced by Herman Nelson is the answer. 


LA Chi 
pid | 


The modern design advantages of DRAFT|STOP mean the 


a 
ZT elimination of hazardous drafts ... at the same time a class- 
room is automatically heated and ventilated. Assured uniform 
, BAD WAY for ventilation to function shows temperatures mean students in attendance... students with the 
> 


how chilling drafts threaten health of stu- 


opportunity to learn more readily. 
dents. It isn't necessary any more. 


Your school needs DRAFT|STOP. Be certain that this great 
advance in better heating and ventilating is a definite part of your 
school’s plans. For further data and complete details, write 
Dept. AJ-9. 


HERMAN NELSON 


GOOD WAY fo solve the problem is illus- Division of the AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC, 


trated by DRAFT|STOP which gets drafts 
at the start. Only Herman Nelson has 
DRAFTISTOP. . 


PLANTS IN MOLINE, ILLINOIS AND LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Lunchroom...Library...Classroom... Cooking Lab...Office 


Trane Air Conditioning Serves Everywhere in the School 


Naturally, no two schools will need the same heating, 
ventilating or air conditioning. ... And often, those needs will 
change from room to room in the same school. But wherever 
or whatever they are, Trane equipment is designed to meet 
them—efficiently. 


In Lunchrooms—A playroom-cafeteria in a new [Illinois 
elementary school needed extra heat just before the lunch 
hour to bring the temperature up quickly. Trane Projection 
Heaters, installed at the ceiling, run only for an hour or so 
before lunch. But they have the room just right by the time 
the first youngster sits down to his sandwiches. 


In Libraries —“Quiet Please” applied to the heating units, 
too, in the library of a western high school. And good ventila- 
tion was just as important as silence. Trane Unit Ventilators 
make both possible; there’s plenty of fresh air, but only a 
murmur of sound. 


In Classrooms— Grammar school youngsters aren't easy 
on classroom furniture. That’s why rugged Trane Unit Ven- 


Deerfield Primary School, Deerfield, Iilinois- 


St. Francis in the Fields, Harrods Creek, Kentucky 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Iilinois—Arthur O. Angilly 


Classroom —Trane Unit Venti 


lators supplying comfort effi 
ciently, quietly. 


Cooking Lab-—Clean heat, easy 
toclean units: Trane Convec 
tors. 


Perkins and Will 
Robert Fulton Public School, Philadelphia, Pa. —Philadelphia Board of Education 
Lowel! School, Boise, idaho— Whitehouse and Price, Architects 


Nevin and Morgan, Architects—E. R. Ronald and Associates 


tilators were used for the heating and ventilating system in 
an Eastern school. The husky units are still handsome and 
efficient after years of kicks and bumps 


In the Cooking Lab—Space was the big problem in a cook- 
ing laboratory at a midwestern college. And yet, there had to 
be room for heating. This battle of inches was won by Trane 
Convectors — taking a minimum of floor, and eliminating the 
overheated zone that surrounds most room heaters 


In Offices — Designers of a southern school solved a floor 
space problem in the teachers’ offices by recessing Trane Con- 
vectors right into the walls 


Whether it’s lunchroom, library, classroom, cooking lab, 


or office, Trane air conditioning serves everywhere in the 
school. 


Whatever your heating, cooling, ventilat- 


ing or air conditioning problem is, look 


for the answer in the complete Trane line. 


Architects—E. ®.. Gritschke, Mechanical Engineer 
Harvey Rettew, Chief Mechanical Engineer 
E. W. Bunnell, Engineer 


Engineers 


Architect 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 
OF HEATING, VENTILATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WIS 
Eastern Mig. Division Scranton, Pa. 
Office —No wasted space with Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
Trane Convectors tucked into 


the wall. 


OFFICES IN 80 U. S. AND 
14 CANADIAN CITIES 
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HE MAKES “*DAYLIGHT’’ TO ORDER 


FOR Daylight Engineering STUDY 


What happens in a building when the 
sun” shines on a light-directing block is 
easured by the photocell trav eling on this 
oop. On the other side of the glass block 
shown in the picture an artificial sun can 
e set to simulate daylight conditions in 
iny season in any geographical location at 
iny time of the day 


These tests are part of the research-in- 
laylight program at the Daylighting 


Laboratory, Engineering Research Institute, 
University of Michigan, where special pro- 
ects are set up to study methods for 
obtaining best quality daylight how 


ike it do a better lighting job 


c 


INSULU X crenestration SYSTEMS 


— by the leaders of Daylight Engineering 


One significant better daylighting result ts 


the development of Insulux Light Direct- 
ing Glass Block No This new block 
controls light so ethciently that a building 


S04 


virtually ‘‘turns with the sun,” Entire glass 


daylight from early 


< 


morning to late afternoon 


arcas transmit free 


} 


A Daylight Engineer will be glad to 


the Insulux 


Glass Block® can bring to your structures, 


show you the benetits new 


Just write: Daylight Engineering Labora- 


tory, Dept. A.S.9, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio 
Insulux Division, American Structural 

Co., Subsidiary of 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Products 




























Lunchroom...Library...Classroom...Cooking Lab... Office 


Trane Air Conditioning Serves Everywhere in the School 


Naturally, no two schools will need the same heating, tilators were used for the heating and ventilating system in 
ventilating or air conditioning. ... And often, those needs will an Eastern school. The husky units are still handsome and 
change from room to room in the same school. But wherever efficient after years of kicks and bumps. 


or whatever they are, Trane equipment is designed to meet 


“ In the Cooking Lab—Space was the big problem in a cook- 
them—efficiently. 


ing laboratory at a midwestern college. And yet, there had to 


in Lunchrooms—A playroom-cafeteria in a new Illinois be room for heating. This battle of inches was won by Trane 
elementary school needed extra heat just before the lunch Convectors — taking a minimum of floor, and eliminating the 
hour to bring the temperature up quickly. Trane Projection overheated zone that surrounds most room heaters. 


Heaters, installed at the ceiling, run only for an hour or so 
before lunch. But they have the room just right by the time 
the first youngster sits down to his sandwiches. 


In Offices — Designers of a southern school solved a floor 
space problem in the teachers’ offices by recessing Trane Con- 
vectors right into the walls. 

In Libraries —“Quiet Please” applied to the heating units, 


k : Whether it’s lunchroom, library, classroom, cooking lab, 
too, in the library of a western high school. And good ventila- 


or office, Trane air conditioning serves everywhere in the 


tion was just as important as silence. Trane Unit Ventilators wer 
make both possible; there’s plenty of fresh air, but only a 
murmur of sound. Whatever your heating, cooling, ventilat- 
in Classrooms — Grammar school youngsters aren’t easy ing or air conditioning problem is, look . 
on classroom furniture. That’s why rugged Trane Unit Ven- for the answer in the complete Trane line, 






Deerfield Primary School, Deerfield, Ilincis—Perkins and Will, Architects—E. R. Gritschke, Mechanical Engineer 

Robert Fulton Public School, Philadelphia, Pa.—Philadelphia Board of Education—Harvey Rettew, Chief Mechanical Engineer 
Lowel! School, Boise, Idaho—Whitehouse and Price, Architects—E. W. Bunnell, Engineer 

St. Francis in the Fields, Harrods Creek, Kentucky—Nevin and Morgan, Architects—E. R. Ronald and Associates, Engineers 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, IIlinois—Arthur O. Angilly, Architect 







MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 
OF HEATING, VENTILATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WIS. 
















Eastern Mfg. Division . . . Scranton, Pa. 
Classroom— Trane Unit Venti Cooking Lab—Clean heat, easy- Office—No wasted space with Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
lators supplying comfort effi to-clean units: Trane Convec- Trane Convectors tucked into OFFICES IN 80 U. $. AND 
ciently, quietly. tors. the wall. 14 CANADIAN CITIES 
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Direct sun causes uncomfortable brightness near 
windows, extreme contrast in other parts of room 
Insulux Fenestration directs and spreads daylight to 
ceiling, keeps brightness at comfortable levels. 


’ 
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HE MAKES “‘DAYLIGHT’’ TO ORDER 


FOR Daylight Engineering STUDY 


What happens in a building when the 
“sun”’ shines on a light-directing block is 
measured by the photocell traveling on this 
hoop. On the other side of the glass block 
shown in the picture an artificial sun can 
be set to simulate daylight conditions in 
any season in any geographical location at 
any time of the day. 


These tests are part of the research-in- 
daylight program at the Daylighting 
Laboratory, Engineering Research Institute, 
University of Michigan, where special pro- 
jects are set up to study methods for 
obtaining best quality daylight . . . how co 
make it do a better lighting job 


One significant better daylighting result is 
the development of Insulux Light Direct- 
ing Glass Block No. 363. This new block 
controls light so ethciently that a building 
virtually “turns with the sun.’ Entire glass 
areas transmit free daylight from early 
morning to late afternoon 


A Daylight Engineer will be glad to 
show you the benefits the new Insulux 


Glass Block® can bring to your structures. 


Just write: Daylight Engineering Labora- 


tory Dept. AS.9, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio 
... Insulux Division, American Structural 
Products Co., Subsidiary ot INSU ) 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. <> 
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INSU LU X renestration systems 


— by the leaders of Daylight Engineering 
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Where modern standards of heating 
match the pace of new teaching methods 


VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Hammond, Indiana 
Vocational training at its best! Embryo 
printers set type- and run the presses... 
machinists operate lathes and drills... doing 





ate Te STEEL BOILERS 


L. CROSBY BERNARD, Hammond, Architect 
LEO BESOZZI, Hammond, Consulting Engineer 
FRANK S. BELLIS, Berwyn, Ill., Heating Contractor 


The vocational high school at Hammond, 
Indiana is an outstanding example of the 
modern thinking which goes into the con- 
struction and equipment as well as the teach- 
ing methods of America’s new schools. 


Located in the midst of an important indus- 
trial area the pupils are taught basic trades by 
working at them in the class rooms. The build- 
ing itself is the last word in modernity... func- 
tionally arranged, well lighted and ventilated and 
heated with Kewanee Steel Boilers. 

Considering the advanced thinking which 
went into this fine structure, the logical choice 


of heating boilers was Kewanee. For, during 80 


years devoted to designing and building boilers, 


Kewanee has kept pace with the ever increasing 


eww: 
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need for greater reliability and flexibility com- 


bined with economy in the use of fuel. 





(aeneneneeneNTNTIISaNCt i A A NE 


In this up-to-date boiler room a battery of 3 Kewanee Boilers for Oil KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION j 
Firing; operated at 15 lbs. wp; produce heat for 42,500 sq. tt. of steam j 
radiation ... plus generous overloads, They have a total rating of over 10 KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 

million Bru hourly. 


Eastern District Office: 40 West 40th Street, New York City 18 


Divison ot Aussies Reoiiroe & Stardard Senitarg cosrossnow 





AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS » DETROIT LUBRICATOR » KEWANEE BOILERS * ROSS HEATER 


* TONAWANDA IRON 
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Answers the “WALL-OF-ICE” Problem 


NESBITT Syncretizer with WIND-O-LINE 







Close-up view shows Copper tube, aluminum fins. WIND*O-LINE may 


wall-hung enclosure be used at either or both ends of the Syncretizer. 
of WIND: O°LINE ra- 
diation. It has intake 
openings at bottom 


and discharge louvres 





Copper supply tube feeds WIND*O°LINE radiation at extreme 
end. For application with steam or forced hot water systems. 


Enclosure front sections fasten to wall panels supporting the radiation. 


of attractive design. Wall-hung enclosures and storage units are finished to match Syncretizer. 


Combinations of standard lengths produce extent of WIND*O°LINE desired (within 
6” increments). A round-cornered metal endpiece finishes WIND*O*LINE enclosure. 


ONLY NESBITT GIVES YOU THIS THERMAL BLANKET 


The modern trend toward large classrooms and increased window areas imposes 
a greater demand upon the heating and ventilating unit to protect room occu- 
pants from the exposed wall-of-ice in extremely cold weather while maintaining 
proper thermal balance throughout the room. 


Nesbitt WIND-O:LINE radiation integrated with the Syncretizer provides the 
extra thermal blanket where it is needed. It is controlled in cycle with the Syn- 
cretizer to give heat whenever heat is called for. 


WIND:-O:LINE is designed for two methods of integration: 1) wall-hung in 


its own casing; and 2) recessed in the units of The Nesbitt Package. 
“Wall-of-ice” classrooms are protected by 


the Nesbitt Syncretizer with WIND: O- LINE. Wall-hung WIND-O-LINE is used with the free-standing Syncretizer. It is 
installed just below the windows to extend the full length of the sill. 

As a component of The Nesbitt Package, WIND-O:LINE radiation is con- 
cealed in a channel at the rear of the storage cabinets which are provided with 
air-intake openings at the toe-space and attractive grilled outlets at the back 
of the display board. For further information request Publication 264. 





Ywe-Nestttl Vy nerve, Cp 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA 
SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
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...so they should be 
WELDWOOD 


School doors must stay on the job! Able to take 
all kinds of abuse. Ready for any kind of danger. 


That’s why it is so important for your school 
to have Weldwood Flush Doors. 


Weldwood doors are durable. They won't get 
a pension for long, faithful service... but they’ll 
deserve one. 


Weldwood doors have a fine appearance. Their 
beautiful hardwood faces help give the entire 
school a mark of dignity. 


Weldwood doors have perfect balance. They 
stay free from warpage all year ’round. Won't 
stick or jam. 


And when you choose the Weldwood Fire Door 
or the Weldwood Stay-Strate Door you are sure 
of fire- and heat-resistance. In fact, the Weldwood 
Fire Door is approved by the Underwriters’. 


So don’t take chances. Specify WELDWOOD 
every time...for Weldwood doors never need a 
recess! 





THE WELDWOOD FIRE DOOR carries Underwriters’ 
Label for all Class B and C openings. Has incombustible 
Kaylo* core with special construction and fireproofed 
edge banding. Standard flush faces are handsome 
birch veneers. Wide variety of other fine hardwood 


faces available on special order. Safe. Beautiful. 


Maximum durability. Dimensionally stable. 


THE WELDWOOD STAY-STRATE DOOR is similar to 
the Weldwood Fire Door, but the edge banding is not 
fireproofed. Recommended for use where a labeled 
door is not specified, but where fire resistance is a 
desirable advantage. Same wide variety of beautiful 
hardwood faces. 


*Reg. Trademark, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


United States Plywood Corporation carries the most 
complete line of flush doors on the market including 
the famous Weldwood Fire Doors, Weldwood Stay- 


WELDWOOD FLUSH DOORS > 


Manufactured and distributed by 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities * Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas 
Dealers Everywhere 


Strate Doors, Weldwood Honeycomb Doors, Mengel 
Hollow-core Doors, Mengel and Algoma Lumber Core 
Doors, 138” and 134" with a variety of both foreign 
and domestic face veneers. 
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Commemorating our 60th Anniversary 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


New Factory and General Office Building: 3400 Oakton Street, Skokie, Illinois 





World’s Most Modern Factory 
Producing Automatic 
Temperature and Humidity Control 


...to meet the greatly increased demand for POWERS products 
and to give you better controls, better deliveries and better values 
... these advantages are possible with our large new plant and 
modern production facilities. With an enlarged engineering 

and production staff, plus 60 years experience in heating, 
ventilating, air conditioning and process control, 


we believe we can be of greater service 
than ever before to our many friends 
who have contributed to our success. 





WILLIAM PENN POWERS 

. .with his invention of the 
first all pneumatic system of 
temperature control and 
gradual acting vapor disc 
thermostat made an invalu- 


Offices in Over 50 Cities. See Your Phone Book. 
able contribution to the 


modern science of heating, Chicago 13, Ill., 3819 N. Ashland Ave. © New York 17, N.Y., 231 East 
air conditioning and indus- 46th Street © Los Angeles 5, Cal., 1808 West 8th Street © Toronto, 
trial process control. Ontario, 195 Spadina, Avenue @® Mexico, D. F., Apartado 63 Bis. (a56) 
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LIKE ALICE, MOTHER CAN LOOK 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 






to the MOTHERS — 
IT’S A WINDOW 






oa 
Fy 
vk 


To the CHILDREN — 
IT’S A MIRROR 


CHILD'S EYE 


At the Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, 
instruction in corrective speech is conducted so 
the pupils and instructor can watch each lip 
movement. The mothers can watch, too, for 
guidance in conducting supplementary home 
instruction. 

This mirror magic, reminiscent of the famous 
Fairy Tale, is really very simple. The secret is in 
the use of Mirropane*, the transparent mirror. 
From the instruction room it’s an ordinary wall 
mirror, just like any used in speech instruction. 
But from the dimly-lighted observation room, 
it’s a clear window! 

Doesn’t that suggest a host of other instruc- 
tional applications to simplify difficult teaching 
jobs? You'll find Mirropane easy to install in 
almost any partition or wall. Write for full 
information. *® 


MIR OPN: 


TRANSPARENT MIRROR * PRODUCT OF LIBERTY MIRROR DIVISION 
LIBBEY * OWENS * FORD GLASS COMPANY 
L691 NICHOLAS BLDG., TOLEDO 3, OHIO 











WHY Gerd’ ROLL-A-WAY 


STANDS WERE SELECTED 


Law, Law, Potter & Nystrom, Architects, Madison, Wisconsin 


= 






-for The Gymnasium of 
This Fine New School 


Custom built for the utmost in safety, strength, adapt- 
ability, and economy ... tested under varying condi- 
tions in hundreds of gymnasiums... Roll-A-Way 
Stands have earned the preferred stamp of approval 
everywhere, Naturally, they were selected for the gym- 
nasium of this fine new Beloit, Wisconsin, High 
School. Engineered to fit individual specifications, 
Roll-A-Ways are obtainable in a wide variety of sizes, 
with exceptional space-saving features. In this instal- 
lation, for example, the 13 tiers 
occupy 23’ depth when open, but 
only 5’ 414” when closed, thus 
providing 17’ 734” more usable 
floor space the entire length of the 
stands. And notice the vertical 
filler boards under centers of all 
seats which enclose the under- 
structure, yet permit placing feet 
Sweeping beneath stands back under seats for properly 
is easy. Just lift and fold balanced and comfortable 
ne an Potro = positions. Write for details and 
broom or mop. prices today. 





BLEACHER COMPANY 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET «© CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
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MAHOGANY 
Flush DOORS 
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MENGEL 





The Mengel Company is now able to offer you 
African Mahogany Flush Doors at prices actually 
less than you pay for many domestic woods! 


Operating its own large logging concession and 
mill in the best Mahogany section of Africa, 
Menge! imports this King of Woods in tremen- 
dous volume. The savings of these large scale 
operations are passed on to you. 


What's more, when you choose Mengel Ma- 
hogany Flush Doors, you’re assured of finest 
construction, guaranteed by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of hardwood products. Mengel 
Mahogany Flush Doors have been tested and 
proved in thousands of installations. Besser 
doors cannot be bought! 
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Let us tell you about the extra quality, the extra 


luxury, the extra value of Mengel Flush Doors 
in genuine Mahogany! Mail the coupon for 


complete information. 


The Mengel Company . . America’s largest manufacturers 
of hardwood products @ growers and processors of timber 
@ manufacturers of fine furniture @ veneers @ plywood ¢@ 
flush doors © corrugated containers @ kitchen cabinets 


and wall closets 









THE MENGEL COMPANY 
Plywood Division, Louisville 1, Ky 


Solid Core. 


Name ” 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information on Mengel 
Mahogany Flush Doors—both Hollow Core and Stabilized 





Firm 


Street inenihicenindiabeinaneet 
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referred ...all ways 


These tiny, tender blue lake beans... so taste tempting in this salad 

. are fitting representatives of the entire Sexton assortment of 
canned vegetables. From seed to serving, they have but one destiny 
—to grace the table of those who serve the public. They are the 
finest of their variety, grown where soil and climate are most favor- 
able and processed on the spot. Each can is packed to the brim to 


give you the most economy plus guest pleasure per portion. Se 





JOHN SEXTON & CO.. ¢ I 
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Another Co-ordinated Classroom 
lighted with Wakefield fluorescent Stars 


oo RR OT Re oe . ae — 


ies 


a ite 2st 















Room 18 
i OTTAWA HILLS 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


Ottawa Hills, Toledo, Ohio 
Wakefield STARS were re- 
cently installed in 6 new 
and 10 existing classrooms 











in Ottawa Hills Elementary we 
. . . Le 
Sehect. Foom 18 mown Here we see another classroom in which day- ; 
here has a functional layout : : ‘ ; ’ Tu 
for daytime use only; note lighting, supplementary lighting, furniture ex 
omission of row by windows. : ° | 
and paint have been co-ordinated to produce 
. e me 
a visually comfortable environment. And here thy 
again we see a luminous indirect lighting fix- On 
we r7 0) 
ae ture used—the Wakefield Star. ole 
hl t 
, = tur 
| Only a luminous indirect fixture such as the Wakefield fluorescent Star cit 
(or the Wakefield incandescent Commodore) will provide smoothly dis- lat 
tributed, well balanced light, free from glare and sharp brightness contrasts. the 
| © only a luminous indirect fixture such as the Wakefield Star (or Com- * 
| modore) will create three-dimensional seeing conditions by making the vn 
THE STAR has a translu- ceiling the primary light source, with the fixture itself and the side walls bess 
cent Plaskon reflector which becoming a secondary source. — 
completely shields the fluo- z tiv 
rescent lamps. When the Oo Only a luminous indirect fixture like the Wakefield Star, which has a thi 
lampe are lit the reflector minimum of opaque cross-section and a maximum of translucency, will loc 
and the ceiling above it are : Prat , oo oe 
of approximately equal permit fullest transmission of upward beams of daylight from directional ca 
brightness. This is a basic glass block. ot] 
requirement of supplemen- of 
tary lighting systems for We have prepared a new 20-page booklet dealing simply but comprehensively sit 
co-ordinated class rooms. P A on os ee 
with the subject of modern classroom lighting. For your copy of Supple- ins 
mentary Lighting for the Co-ordinated Classroom”, write to The F. W. 
Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 
CO/eK ver-ALL Lighting : 
- } 
leg 
. of 
BASIC FOR CO-ORDINATED CLASSROOMS scl 
THE COMMODORE THE STAR THE WAKEFIELD CEILING 
N) 
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A Practical View of — 


THE AMERICAN 


School Board Journal 


A Periodical & School Administration 





Serumwapem ...... OR 


THE FUNCTION OF ‘THE 


SCHOOL BOARD 


The function of the school board is to 
act in a legislative and appraisal capacity 
in such a manner as to provide for the 
efficient operation of the public school sys- 
tem of the district served. It is not the 
function of the school board to act in an 
executive capacity. 

Our national, state, and local govern- 
ments are established to provide for legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial departments. 
On the national level the legislative branch 
consists of the congress elected by the peo- 
ple. On a state level we have state legisla- 
tures, and locally we have city councils or 
city commissions. It is the duty of the legis- 
lative department of government to make 
the laws under which our government op- 
erates. It is the duty of the executive 
branch of government to see that the 
various governmental agencies operate suc- 
cessfully. For the nation the chief execu- 
tive officer is the President, for the states 
this authority rests in the, governor and 
locally there is generally a mayor. In each 
case the chief executive is assisted by many 
other executive officers. The judicial branch 
of government is charged with the respon- 
sibility of interpreting the laws and see- 
ing that justice is done. 


The Division of Authority 


In the operation of the public school 
system there is a three-way division of 
authority which closely approximates the 
legislative, executive, and judicial division 
ot covernment. In connection with the 
school system reference is ordinarily made 
0 legislative, executive, and appraisal 


"I g, Mich. 


J. M. Clifford, Ph.D.* 


functions. These three functions are effec- 
tively defined in the Hamtramck, Michi- 
gan, Public School Code’ as follows: 

Definition of function: The legislative is that 
function which makes plans or policies, selects 
the executive and delegates to him the placing 
of plans and policies into operation, and provides 
the financial means for their achievement. 

The executive is that function which is con- 
cerned with placing into operation the plans and 
policies, keeping the Board of Education informed 
and furnishing creative leadership to the Board 
of Education and to the profession. 

Appraisal is that function which attempts 
through careful examination and study of facts 
and conditions to determine the (1) efficiency of 
operation of the general activities, and (2) the 
worth and value of the results of the activities in 
relation to the efficiency and value of instruction. 


As previously stated the school board 
exercises legislative and appraisal func- 
tions. Though legally empowered with exec- 
utive authority the school board ordinarily 
delegates the executive functions to the 
superintendent. It is the failure to under- 
stand this three-way division of authority 
which sometimes causes a great deal of the 
friction to develop in connection with the 
operation of a school system. It should be 
noted that it is not always possible to clearly 
distinguish between these three functions. 
There is certain to be a _ considerable 
amount of overlapping. On occasion all 
school boards exercise certain executive 
powers. However, it is advisable for the 
school board and the school board members 
to delegate full executive authority to the 
superintendent of schools. 


1Public School Code of the Hamtramck, Michigan Public 
Schools, by Arthur B. Moehlman and M. R. Keyworth, 
Research Series No. 2, Hamtramck, Mich.: Board of 
Education, Hamtramck School District, 1927, p. 15. 
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Policy Making Comes First 


With reference to the division of power 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators* makes the following state- 
ment: 

The board legislates; the superintendent executes 
— The basic division-of-labor principle, discovered 
thru the experience of those boards and superin- 
tendents working together most effectively in the 
past, is that legislative powers and functions shall 
belong to the board and executive powers and 
functions to the superintendent. This is a prin- 
ciple that has taken much experience, some of it 
bitter, to reveal. This principle, even yet, is not 
always adhered to in practice. Standing com- 
mittees or special committees of the board often 
perform what are essentially executive functions. 
Even individual members at times assume powers 
that are essentially executive in nature. 


A naming of a few of the legislative or 
policy making functions of the typical 
school board will help us to understand 
what we mean by policy making. The 
typical school board is asked to formulate 
and rule upon the policies of the school 
system with respect to the following: the 
extent of the education to be offered (can 
extend from nursery school through junior 
college), the school calendar (vacations, 
etc.), the receipts and expenditures (budg- 
et), building plans and building sites, sal- 
ary schedules, sick-leave and leave-of-ab- 
sence plans, retirement policy, curriculum 
offerings, instructional procedure (con- 
servative or progressive), kindergarten en- 
trance age, requirements for high school 

2American Association of School Administrators, “School 
Boards in Action,’”’ Twenty-fourth Yearbook, Washington, 


D. C., The Association, a department of the National 
Education Association, 1946, p. 48. 
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THE TULSA BOARD MEETS 





The Board of Education of the city of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 1951-52, has recently sold at a very favorable interest 

rate $1,800,000 of school bonds of an issue approved in 1950. Several new buildings and the modernization of 

old structures will be carried on during the balance of the year and the first half of 1952. Left to right: 

Frank Settle; Cleo C. Ingle; Mrs. F. C. Swindell; Dr. Charles C. Mason, superintendent; Richard B. McDermott, 
president; Mrs. C. O. Willson; Joseph M. Green; Howard G. Barnett. 





yraduation, size of classes, the extent of 
special education (deaf, blind, speech de- 
fectives, crippled, etc.), and public rela- 
tions. This is not a complete list. These are 
merely some of the things with respect to 
which the school board must establish 
policies. 


Practices in Policy Making 


In practice some of these policies will 
become a part of a written statement of 
the board of education and others will in- 
volve matters of passing concern which 
do not need to be written or printed except 
in the minutes of the meeting at which 
action is taken. Even the written policies, 
however, need frequent revision. 

An example of a matter of policy of pass- 
ing concern would involve decision on the 
part of the school board as to whether or 
not school should be closed for half a day 
in connection with the local community’s 
centennial celebration. Wherever a major 
change in policy is concerned it is ordinarily 
preceded by study by the board accom- 
panied by study and recommendations on 
the part of the superintendent and his staff. 

Frequently, though the board of educa- 
tion is the policy making group, the actual 
statement of policy may be prepared on a 
tentative basis by the superintendent for 
submission to the board of education. For 
example, if a school board is considering 
the addition of a vocational school pro- 
gram they will probably want the super- 
intendent to first prepare a detailed study. 
This might involve costs, buildings avail- 
able for use or new buildings needed, pos- 
sible enrollment, availability of competent 
instructors, need for added facilities, meth- 
ods of financing, use of such plans in other 
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communities of similar size, and other 
factors. 

A completely logical organization of this 
material would call for a discussion of the 
legislative and appraisal functions followed 
by treatment of the executive function. 
However, it seems more advisable to dis- 
cuss the legislative, then the executive, and 
lastly the appraisal function. This order is 
used because it follows the order in which 
these functions are exercised. First, the 
school board formulates plans and policies. 
The second step is then a responsibility of 
the superintendent of schools and his staff 
who see that these plans and policies are 
placed in action. The third phase of the 
administrative function consists of ap- 
praisal on the part of the school board 
concerning the effectiveness with which the 
administrative staff has executed the pol- 
icies of the board. This appraisal function 
will be discussed later. 


The Superintendent as Executive 


As the chief executive officer of the 
school system the superintendent of schools 
should be in complete charge of the entire 
school system. Some of the functions which 
properly come under his direction include: 
the selection of personnel both teaching and 
nonteaching, the assignment of personnel, 
the supervision of the work of all per- 
sonnel, the purchase of textbooks and sup- 
plies, the preparation of the school budget, 
the supervision of expenditures within the 
budget, the maintaining of proper account- 
ing procedures, the preparation of plans 
for new buildings (assisted by an archi- 
tect), the administration of all schools and 
classes, the direction of instruction, the 
discipline of pupils, the grade classification 


and promotion system, and the school pub- 
lic relations program. This is not a complete 
list. It merely indicates some of the major 
executive functions of the school superin- 
tendent. 

The extent to which the superintendent 
must delegate these executive functions to 
administrative and supervisory assistants 
depends upon the size of the school system 
In the small school system the superin- 
tendent will do most of the administrative 
work himself. He will recommend to the 
board the persons to be hired as teachers, 
janitors, bus drivers, etc. He will assign 
these people to their jobs and supervise 
their work. What grades are to be housed 
in each building and what class schedules 
are to be in the high school will be under 
the personal supervision of the superin- 
tendent. In matters of discipline and teache1 
supervision he may get some assistance 
from a high school or grade school prin- 
cipal, but in most small systems these 
principalships are largely a matter of a 
traditional title. He will himself purchase 
supplies and supervise the business activ- 
ities of the school. In the latter work he 
may have the help of a clerk. The typical 
clerk in a small school system is a girl just 
out of high school. The superintendent oi 
schools in a small school system has a great 
deal to do. If the school board does not 
interfere by taking over administrative 
functions, he is generally able to do a 
satisfactory job. 


The Big City Situations 


In the larger school system the superin- 
tendent will have an administrative staff to 
assist him. The size of the staff depends 
upon the size of the system and the polic) 
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A WORKING BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The Board of Education of the School District of St. Joseph, Missouri, is engaged in an important school 

improvement program. A special election has been called for October to increase the school levy for the 

next two school years by 3 mills. A bond election for the issuance of $1,900,000 for new buildings and other 

improvements will be held on the same day. The board has for years carried on an active public relations 

program. Standing (left to right): Alva F. Lindsay, attorney; E. F. Garvey; G. L. Blackwell, superintendent ; 

David W. Hopkins; W. Fairleigh Enright. Seated: Mrs. John Wyeth, vice-president; H. C. Herschman, 
president; Mrs. Paul Knepper; Ray V. Blomfield, secretary. 





adopted by the school board. The typical 
large system has at least one and possibly 
more assistant superintendents. Many sys- 
tems have an assistant superintendent in 
charge of business (sometimes called busi- 
ness manager or secretary). The admin- 
istrative staff in a larger system will also 
include supervisors and principals. 

In the larger system the superintendent 
will need to delegate many of his functions 
to others, and his principal function will be 
to co-ordinate the work of the several ad- 
ministrative departments. At this point it 
should be noted that not all school systems 
operate under a plan which makes the 
superintendent the single executive officer 
in charge of all administrative departments. 
Many school boards still have a policy 
which completely separates business and 
instruction. These systems are sometimes 
relerred to by educators as dual or multiple 

ems. Under such an arrangement there 
is 4 separate business manager or school 
secretary in charge of business affairs, and 

individual is responsible directly to 
‘school board rather than to the super- 
ntendent. 

Present practice often differs widely from 

ideal. Ideally there should be a single 
hiel executive, namely, the school super- 
intendent. In practice many school dis- 

s have separated the so-called “busi- 
ness activities’ from instruction. This 
ion between business activities and in- 
tion is obvious as soon as one enters 
i001 board office in many cities. Above 
t door on one side of the hall there is 


generally a sign reading, “Superintendent 
of Schools,” or, “‘Instruction.”’ On the other 
side of the hall one finds a sign saying, 
‘Business Manager,” or ‘Business Office.”’ 
Often the business sign is followed by other 
door signs reading, “Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds,” and ‘Engineer.”’ 
These signs indicate a high degree of spe- 
cialization in the nonteaching activities. 

In certain other cities the division is 
indicated as soon as one enters the board of 
education building by an arrow which 
points one way to the office of the superin- 
tendent of schools and another arrow which 
points to the office of board secretary, 
business manager, and superintendent of 
buildings. 

In most instances the business manager 
is not a person who has had previous ex- 
perience in public school work. The typical 
business manager has been brought into 
the school system from private business or 
industry. His selection has frequently been 
based upon political considerations, and he 
in turn is likely to administer the business 
affairs on the basis of political considera- 
tions rather than on the basis of contri- 
butions to the instructional process. 


Argument for Dual Organization 


Advocates of the dual organization plan 
claim that it makes for increased efficiency 
and state that school superintendents and 
school principals may not be technically 
competent to supervise nonteaching em- 
ployees whose work is manual or clerical in 
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nature. There is no foundation for holding 
that school superintendents are strictly 
academic persons who cannot handle the 
management of the business affairs. It is 
possible for school boards to secure school 
executives who have had training and ex- 
perience in dealing with all phases of school 
administration. The dual organization plan 
loses sight of the fact that building opera- 
tion and clerical services are not ends in 
themselves, but rather means to an end, 
namely, the education of children, Under a 
dual organization there is a division of 
authority which is almost certain to bring 
internal friction with a resulting loss of 
efficiency. 

Not content with the separation of edu- 
cation and business, some school boards 
organize their school activities on a depart- 
mental basis with each department head 
directly responsible to the board rather 
than to the superintendent. Examination of 
the Manual of one large Michigan school 
system indicates the following separate di- 
visions: Educational Department, Attend- 
ance Department, Census and Statistics, 
Business Department, Maintenance and 
Operation Department, and Supply Depart- 
ment. In this city the educational depart- 
ment has a superintendent and an assistant 
superintendent; the business department 
has a business manager; the maintenance 
and operation department has a chief 
engineer, and the other divisions have de- 
partment heads in charge. 

The board of education of Detroit, 
Mich., separates business from instruction 
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but clearly indicates in its bylaws the fact 
that the superintendent is in charge of the 
whole school system. This is shown by the 
following quoted paragraphs from the 
bylaws*: 

The Superintendent of Schools shall be the 
Executive Officer of the Board of Education and 
under its direction he shall attend all meetings 
of the Board and be granted the privilege of 
taking part in its deliberations. 

The Secretary shall be the Business Manager 
and shall be directly responsible to and under the 
direction of the Superintendent of Schools for the 
efficient administration of the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of buildings, purchase, 
storage, and distribution of supplies, accounting 
and auditing, and insuring of school property. 


Are Committees Advisable? 


Another common practice of school 
boards is to organize under the so-called 
committee system. For example, the Lan- 
sing, Mich., Board of Education,* lists the 
following committees for 1948-49: Com- 
mittee on Teachers and Curriculum; Com- 
mittee on Buildings, Grounds, and Sites; 
Committee on Supplies and Equipment; 
Committee on Finance and Auditing; Com- 
mittee on Library; and Committee on 
Cafeteria. 

These committees are generally referred 
to as standing committees. This means 
that they are more or less permanent in 
nature. Where the committee system exists 
it is generally customary for matters of 
policy to be discussed only by the com- 
mittee to which the matter is referred 
rather than by the whole board of educa- 
tion. 

There are two fundamental weaknesses 
of the committee system. First of all, it 
results in a situation whereby a minority 
of the members of the board take the real 
action with respect to all matters. For 
example, where there are seven members 
on the board of education and three mem- 
bers on each standing committee, it means 
that three members determine policy, often 
without any real knowledge on the part of 
the other four members. Second, under a 
committee system the committee is likely 
to usurp the executive authority of the 
superintendent. It is too easy for a small 
committee to assume that it has power to 
act and, where the committee system is in 
operation, one often finds the committee 
acting on matters which would be better 
handled if the power were delegated to the 
superintendent. A common example of this 
is found in one Michigan school system 
where the committee on janitors rather than 
the superintendent employs the janitors. 
In this city assignment to duty and salary 
are determined by the board rather than by 
the superintendent. Naturally, this has re- 
sulted in a situation where there is little 
control by the superintendent over the 
custodial staff with a resulting loss of 
efficiency. 

*Detroit Public Schools, Directory and By-Laws, Board 
of Education, Detroit, Mich., 1950-51, pp. 82-83 


‘Directory of the Public Schools of Lansing, Michigan 
Board of Education, 1950-51 
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Authorities on school administration are 
unanimous in their condemnation of the 
standing committee system. In its place 
they recommend the plan of a committee 
of the whole with delegation to the execu- 
tive staff of responsibility for administra- 
tive detail. Under this arrangement all 
matters come before the whole board. The 
committee of the whole does not preclude 
the possibility of using special committees 
on occasion for a specific purpose. 


The Appraisal Function 


To appraise means to judge, and this is 
what the school board does when it exer- 
cises its appraisal function. The board hav- 
ing formulated policies and having dele- 
gated to the superintendent the power to 
carry out these policies, must then judge 
the results. Except in instances where there 
is controversy, this judgment is not ordi- 
narily in the form of formal action or 
resolution on the part of the board. In 
other words, if the board of education is 
satisfied with the manner in which the 
schools are functioning they will take no 
action. 

The school board is continually exer- 
cising its appraisal function even though no 
formal action is taken. If the board is not 
satisfied with the manner in which the 
schools are operating, they owe it to the 
superintendent to express their dissatisfac- 
tion. The criticism should be kept construc- 
tive and the superintendent should be 
given ample opportunity to change the 
existing situation so that it wil conform to 
what in the board’s judgment consists of a 
satisfactory situation. 

The board has the right to decide 
whether or not the superintendent’s work 
is satisfactory and whether it is producing 
the desired results. In judging the work of 
the superintendent the board of education 
should be careful to keep its appraisal on 
an objective basis. Personal feeling and 
snap judgment is not a satisfactory basis 
for the appraisal of the work of a super- 
intendent. If the board comes to the con- 
clusion that a change in superintendents is 
the only way to secure the type of school 
program desired, then they exercise their 
appraisal function and they do not renew 
his contract. In extreme cases the superin- 
tendent’s resignation may be requested, but 
this action should not be taken. unless there 
is positive evidence of wrongdoing on his 
part. Thus the appraisal function of the 
board of education generally comes into 
play when the board passes judgment upon 
the work of the superintendent. This they 
do when they decide whether or not to re- 
new his contract. 


To Summarize 


We may summarize as follows: 

1. The function of the board of educa- 
tion is to act in a legislative and appraisal 
capacity. 

2. The executive function which concerns 
itself with placing into effect the policies 


of the board through operating the schools 
should be delegated to the school super- 
intendent. 

3. The board of education selects the 
superintendent and appraises his work. 

4. A recognition of the three way divi- 
sion of authority will avoid friction between 
the school board and the superintendent 
and between the school board and the 
community. 

5. The superintendent of schools, acting 
under the authority granted by the board, 
should be responsible for the satisfactory 
operation of the schools. He will recom- 
mend the employment of a staff of teaching 
and nonteaching employees. In larger sys- 
tems the superintendent will be assisted by 
an assistant superintendent or assistant 
superintendents, supervisors, and princi- 
pals, all directly responsible to him. 


—_— - oe — —— 
G.I. EDUCATION CLOSES 


The seven-year program of education and 
training for veterans of the Second World War 
closed on July 25, after accepting some 7,600,00 
students for high school, vocational school, and 
college training. The men now training, slight] 
more than 1,500,000, will continue until the, 
have completed their work. Only 500,000 of th: 
original 15,200,000 eligible veterans have used u; 
all of their entitlement to education or trainin; 

The program thus far has cost 12.6 billi 
dollars, two thirds of which, or 8.6 billion dollar 
was given to the veterans in the form of sul 
sistence allowances. Of the remainder, 3.2 billio: 
dollars have been paid for tuition, and anoth 
0.5 billion dollars has been spent for books, su; 
plies, and equipment 

The average veteran had 40 months of edu 
tion or training coming to him, but he used or 
15 months in training 

The government has accused some colleges o! 
overcharging veterans. Generally, there has be 
great public satisfaction over the educational 1 
sults achieved. Numerous colleges and universit 


have witnessed considerable 


changes in the 
titudes of students toward instructional work d 


to the presence of the veterans and their famili: 


SCHOOL LUNCHES IN 1950-5! 


\ 10 per cent increase in the total partici 
tion of children in the National School Lu 
Program was reported for the year 1950-51 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. More t! 
8,600,000 children participated and 1.4 billi 
lunches were served during the year 

Of all the lunches, 67 per cent were the co: 
plete, Type A lunches, an increase of 3 per 
over the previous year. The Type A meal 
planned to furnish one third of a child’s dai 
nutritional requirements and consists ordina: 
of two ounces of meas, poultry, fish, or ot! 
protein rich food; one-half pint of milk, thre 
fourths of a cup of vegetables or fruit, and 
serving of bread and butter. 

The total cost of the program in 1950-51 « 
350 million dollars, of which more than 
million dollars were allocated by the Departmen! 
of Agriculture directly to the states. The fede! 
funds averaged 4.9 cents per meal served. T! 
government donated 47 million dollars worth 
surplus foods. The average value of this donati: 
was 4.4 cents for each complete lunch 

The Department also provided the schools wi! 
suggested menus and with advice on handl 
foods 
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Business and Industry Motivate — 





An Arithmetic Curriculum Revision 


Frederick B. Tuttle* and Robert M. M udge* 


Curriculum revision in one form or an- 
ther has been part of the instructional 
eadership program in the schools of the 
nation for many years. However, an ap- 
roach used im the Westerly, R. I., public 
hools to take advantage of lay interest 
'o motivate curriculum revision and to give 
e revision direction has elements that may 
iterest the layman, the administrator, and 
the teacher. 

The recent literature of education 
ibounds with examples of laymen who 
were used by schoolmen to provide window 
lressing or rubber-stamp approval for edu- 
itional programs previously planned by 
professionals. In Westerly, however, a 
setting was provided to permit educational 
ideas to be forged out of a give-and-take 
discussion between businessmen and school 
people, with these ideas becoming the in- 
entives and guides to educational activity 

During the school years 1949-50 and 
1950-51, as a result of street-corner and 
ervice-club conversations with local busi- 
nessmen, the superintendent of schools held 
i series of luncheon meetings between facul- 
ty groups and recently appointed education 
ommittees of the Westerly Chamber of 
Commerce and the Merchants Association 
hese meetings were for the purpose of 
stimulating an exchange of ideas on edu- 


° perintendent of Schools 
**I, 


, Westerly, R. 1 
tructor in Biology and Practical Mathemat 


Ward Senior High School. Westerly. R. I 


The Committee observes the use of mathematics 


in a local shop. 


cational problems. They were quite in- 
formal and gave plenty of opportunity for 
everyone present to express himself. 

Attendance was good. The meetings at- 
tracted presidents of local firms, managers 
of department stores, personnel directors, 
and others in positions of leadership in the 
Westerly community, 


Two-Way Criticisms 


A number of useful developments re- 
sulted from these meetings. One was a 
closer co-operation at Christmas between 
the high school and the stores; another 
was the undertaking of an adult edu- 
cation program; and a third was the in- 
itiating of an effort to revise the arithmetic 
curriculum. This revision, now in progress, 
came about because of businessmen’s criti- 
cisms that Westerly’s youngsters were in- 
capable of handling the simple arithmetic 
demanded of them by local stores and 
factories 

It might be interpolated at this point 
that these meetings of businessmen with 
teachers contained plenty of honest criti- 
cism; and it didn't consist solely of one- 
way faultfinding of the schools. The har- 
poon was used — not to hurt but to stimu- 
late constructive thought. The schools, for 
example, criticized business houses for 
hiring graduates without advising with the 
high school guidance department, or in 
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some cases, hiring a graduate against the 
advice of the school, and then criticizing 
the schools because the graduate couldn’t 
handle the job for which he had been hired. 

The schools also pointed out that their 
record of 50 per cent of the staff engaged 
in in-service training was far better than 
that of any factory or business house in 
the community where less than 5 per cent 
or 10 per cent in any one firm were at- 
tempting to better themselves. The schools 
also called attention to the fact that many 
of their staff members were engaged in 
this effort toward professional advancement 
with no thought of reward other than the 
satisfaction of doing a better job. In the 
third place, the schoolmen present re- 
peatedly had to point out that while 
standardization of material, process, and 
product may be the sine qua non of busi- 
ness, the schools were pursuing twin ob- 
jectives (1) of bringing about mastery of 
the common learnings, and (2) of provid- 
ing for the individual differences of the 
learners. 


Business Criticisms Investigated 


On the other hand, the criticism by busi- 
ness that the schools’ products were not 
up to a desirable standard in arithmetic 
stuck in the minds of the school people 
present. The superintendent and one of 
the high school faculty members, who was 





Teachers observed office uses of arithmetical 


computation. 
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taking courses at the University of Rhode 
Island with special interest in arithmetic 
teaching, investigated. 

They took as a starting point the per- 
sonnel records of one of the department 
stores in town, a chain store with branches 
throughout the nation. They asked for and 
were given access to the arithmetic tests 
taken by the applicants mot accepted for 
jobs, and to the forms completed by the 
rejected applicants. The initial findings 
were eye opening. 

The superintendent, as a result, ap- 
pointed three other teachers, from the pri- 
mary, the intermediate, and the junior 
high levels to work with the senior high 
teacher in studying the records of the above 
department store, as well as those of other 
department stores and factories. Arrange- 
ments were made for the release of teachers 
from class, and two full days were spent 
on the study. 

At one of the factories the personnel 
manager was a former high school mathe- 
matics teacher, who had left the schools 
during the war for more remunerative work 
in industry. “Once a teacher, always a 
teacher” is an aphorism that frequently 
applies, and it did in this case, as he pro- 
vided the committee with many practical 
suggestions for the curriculum, particularly 
on the junior and senior high levels. 

This community-slanted approach to 
seeking direction for a program of curric- 
ulum revision may be criticized as to its 
validity both in terms of using adult goals 
as child goals and of using data that might 
not be termed a fair sampling of pupil 
arithmetic learnings. The approach obvi- 
ously has its limitations, but used properly, 
it can be most helpful, and it was to this 
committee in that it made quite apparent 
several areas of arithmetic teaching that 
the schools needed to emphasize. 


What the Schools Found 


The data gathered from the stores by 
the committee, as indicated above, were 
from test results of job applicants who 
were not hired. These scores are not indic- 
ative of the Westerly schools’ standing 
which measured by standard tests ranges 
over a period of years from average to 
above average. The problems were, of 
course, those which face the typical store 
clerk, namely, addition, subtraction, the 
handling of decimals and fractions, simple 
cost problems, and problems of conversion 
of yards to feet and inches, pounds into 
ounces, and units into dollars and cents. 

In the part of the test devoted to adding 
and subtracting decimals, the applicants 
performed admirably. There was an error 
factor of 3.94 per cent; there were only 53 
errors in 1344 problems. This high average 
of ability did not help to substantiate the 
criticisms of local merchants. But further 
results failed to follow the pattern of 
achievement noted in this part of the test. 
More than one third of the problems in 
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Observing a clerk use quick computations. 


which the applicants had to convert frac- 
tions of yards and feet into inches were 
wrong. Of a total of 964 problems, there 
were 338 errors, or an error factor of 35.06 
per cent. 


Table Showing Error Factor in Arithmetic Test 
Given Prospective Employees for Department 





a= E 3 3 & 
~ é wz 2& o qn 
Addition and ra 
tion of decima 68 + .73+ 2.98 1344 53 04 
Conversion— Yard and N inches in 
feet to inche » yard 964 & 35.06 
Simple cost problems Cost ‘el 1“ vd 
ribbon a 19¢ 
per yard 64 433 44.91 


This below-average performance was 
outdone when the results of the problems 
involving fractions and mixed numbers 
were tabulated. The pointed criticisms of 
the merchants were starting to cut sharply 
as figures for this part of the test took 
shape. There were 433 wrong responses to 
964 problems, an error factor of 45 per 
cent 


Errors Too Glaring 


It was becoming evident that, if these 
results were indicative of the arithmetic 
training received in the local schools, cer- 
tain weaknesses were present which would 
have to be eliminated. These results, it 
must be remembered, were produced by 
applicants not hired for jobs. They repre- 
sented applicants with a low degree of 
arithmetic ability. These results may have 
been in whole or in part responsible for 
the rejection of the applicants. However, 
as applicants they were products of the 
elementary, junior, and senior high schools 
of Westerly and neighboring towns. The 
errors made were of such glaring propor- 
tions that they indicated clearly the arith- 
metic needs of the group which has passed 
and is passing through the Westerly schools. 
These are the nonacademic-minded youth 
of the lower ability levels, ranging in num- 


bers from 35 to 65 per cent of any school 
system's population. Any arithmetic teach 
ing on the elementary level must recog 
nize the demands of adult society, even 
though such demands are from one t 
twelve vears in the future. Any effort or 
the secondary level to provide a life-ad 
justment program for this group must 
recognize these arithmetic needs. 

In meeting with the personnel manager 
of one of the town’s largest industrial 
plants, the committee members received 
at firsthand the opinions of one responsible 
for the hiring of employees in such skilled 
occupational groups as machinists, drafts 
men, toolmakers, and welders. The sugges 
tions of this individual were given more 
than the usual attention because previ 
ously he had been a successful high schoo! 
mathematics teacher. 


Greater Accuracy Sought 


Out of this meeting came a number o! 
suggestions. One of the strongest was that 
greater emphasis should be placed on accu 
racy in arithmetic. The personnel manage! 
felt, and members of the committee con 
curred, that too much stress had been 
placed on students’ mastering methods ©! 
solution and too little on students’ achiev- 
ing accuracy of results. He pointed out that 
employers are vitally concerned with accu 
racy of work since it is a matter of dolla: 
and cents to them. In terms of grading 
arithmetic papers, he advocated the ‘a 
or nothing” principle; i.e., the example o! 
problem is either wrong or right accor 
ing to the accuracy of the answer. 

While the theme of accuracy tended | 
dominate the thoughts of this interview, 
additional points were made in this anc 
other meetings with factory personn 
heads: 

1. Greater emphasis should be placed b 
the school on having children follov 
through to the solution when solving 
problem Children were permitted to give 
up too quickly when confronted with 
difficult problem. 
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2. Greater appreciation for the relation 
between fractions, decimals, and per cents. 
The development of their relationship was 
too frequently left incomplete. 


3}. A better understanding of the na- 
ture of formulae and their uses. 


4. The introduction of basic trigonome- 
try in practical mathematics classes in the 
higher grades. 

5. The use of ratio and proportions in 
relation to gear and pulley speeds. 

6. The ability to use square root. 

(hese findings, although concernéd for 
the most part, with simple arithmetic opera- 
tions, deal with the several grade levels 
through the twelfth. And it was as a 
twelve-grade job that the committee looked 
upon the arithmetic curriculum problem. 

Krom the superintendent's point of view 
this community-slanted approach had the 
distinct and satisfying outcome of stimu- 
lating the committee members to want to 
begin immediately to correct the situation 
[The committee suggested that it be en- 
larged to include a first-grade teacher, a 
second-grade teacher, another junior high 
teacher, and another senior high teacher. 
\ third-grade teacher, who was the West- 
erly representative on the state’s elemen- 
tary arithmetic curriculum committee was 
chosen chairman and work started without 
delay 


To Better the Schools — 





Committee Works Forward 


To attempt to forecast the outcomes 
of any curriculum revision program in its 
early stages can be somewhat akin to 
crystal-ball gazing, even when the job is 
relatively well defined as in this case. How- 
ever, present thinking of the committee 
seems to follow three lines: 

1. Curriculum: The introduction of num- 
ber practice in the early grades to take 
advantage of pupil interest at that level 
in working with the figures themselves 
as well as the concepts; the early introduc- 
tion of multiplication tables with mastery 
demanded at the completion of fourth grade. 
These ideas run contrary to the current 
arithmetic thinking, but in so doing 
it assumes that children are ready to deal 
with number facts long before they are 
through counting pigs and chickens in 
some of the primary grade arithmetic work- 
books. In the middle grades the emphasis 
will be greater on measurement, on mone- 
tary units, on accuracy, and on decimals 
and fractions. In the upper grades remedial 
and refresher courses will be provided in 
addition to the practical mathematics, al- 
gebra, geometry, trigonometry, and ad- 
vanced algebra now offered. 

2. Standards: The establishing of 
achievement standards in arithmetic that 
will call for more specific evidence of ac- 





complishments than the schools are at 
present demanding of students in arithme- 
tic. 

3. Method: Greater provision for in- 
dividual differences and the introduction 
of arithmetic experiences that give young- 
sters a purpose for learning number opera- 
tions through using them to solve mean- 
ingful problems. Such experiences as those 


—that have stimulated the committee might 


be introduced at appropriate grade levels. 
Examples, typical of those on employment 
tests, might be given pupils. Laymen who 
hire graduates might be invited to tell 
what arithmetic is expected of employees. 
The time has passed when a group of chil- 
dren as a class is considered as one, in 
which all are given the same work and 
expected to achieve the same results. 

It is significant that there are teachers 
who are making real progress in their at- 
tempt to provide for individual differences. 
Herein is the answer to stimulating the 
interest of all levels of ability. The slow- 
learning child pushes aside his inhibition, 
as he finds himself engrossed in work that 
is real, practical, interesting, and within 
his abilities. At the same time those on the 
higher level find themselves no longer held 
back waiting for the slower ones in the 
class to catch up. They find in their as- 
signments the challenge of thought so 
necessary to keep them actively interested. 


Your Citizens Can Help You! 


Despite the numerous efforts that educators 
the country over are making these days toward 
developing a program of better school-com- 
munity relations, they are finding that the 
practical problem of informing the public is a 
greater one than is envisioned on paper 

Working with people is not necessarily easier 
n the educational field than it is in any other 

ne of endeavor, and the process of dis- 
eminating information on school conditions 

nd problems to all the public can be an un- 
ually slow and tedious one. However, from 
results reported by many communities, it 
known that the job is being done, and that 
ce the public aware that school 
roblems are its problems, the people are 
epting a greater responsibility toward the 
clopment. of 


becomes 


a better school system 

rhe educators’ task then. is to bring the 
'izen into a closer and more realistic contact 
th educational planning and progress, so 
it problems cry out of themselves, and do 


*Former A 


Now 


tant Superintendent of 
Superintendent of Schools at 


Schools. El Dorado 
Malvern, Ark 


Charles H. Tretjen* 


selling on the teacher or 


administrator 


not need part of 
the general areas 
of the printed or spoken word such as press, 
ind public address. Useful as these 
mediums are, however, it is now known that 
they do not reach enough people in a com- 
munity with the force and realism necessary 
to arouse satisfactory interest and action 


Already in wide use are 


radio 


interest and action, 
public participation in school affairs may well 


In order to get this 
be the keystone to success in your community 
as it has been in others. The aim must be to 
place as many citizens as possible in positions 
in which their different experiences, education, 
background, and training will add to the vital- 
itv, Initiative quality, and growth of a progres- 
sive program of education in your community. 

Sensing the value of a more positive par- 
patrons in their community, 
early this year the El Dorado school board 
authorized and encouraged the formation of 
committees to study local 
educational needs and problems. Working with 


ticipation by 


several citizens 
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the school administration and teaching staff, 
these groups were asked first to gather in- 
formation and weigh facts. and then to make 
recommendations to the school board and to 
the community based on their findings. The 
reports presented have already received wide- 
spread attention and are forming the basis for 
the future physical and educational develop- 
ment of the school district 


The Ladies Led Off 


The first group of citizens to receive an 
assignment was entirely women. To them was 
given the task of conducting a searching and 
comprehensive study of district-wide school 
building needs. Following this. a representative 
group of men were appointed as an advisory 
body to the board on the question of school 
finance. Their goal, no simple one to be sure, 
was to find a way to pay for what the women’s 
committee had recommended as the result of 
its study. The third committee, a mixed group, 
was asked to study the over-all position of the 
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El Dorado schools in relation to other schools 
of comparable size. This last committee was 
in reality six smaller committees, each review- 
ing the standing of their own area school in 
various phases of its program. 

Group sizes were held at about 15, a num- 
ber thought likely to produce the best results 
in terms of efficiency and co-ordination. To 
each group was assigned a member of the ad- 
ministrative staff, but all decisions — meetings 
and election of officers— were left entirely 
to the committees. The only stipulation made 
by the school board was that at the comple- 
tion of each study, the group report its find- 
ings and recommendations to the board, pre- 
sent this information to the community, and 
then consider itself disbanded. 

For the benefit of others interested in similar 
citizen participation, the story of the El 
Dorado Citizens Committee on School Build- 
ing Needs is given here. 

From time to time complaints on plumbing. 
seating, and other building conditions had 
reached both the board and the administration. 
Realizing the need for renovation and expan- 
sion, the board authorized a citizens committee 
to study the entire building problem. 

With the advice of board members, school 
principals, and P.T.A. officials, 15 women, 
representing a cross section of El] Dorado, were 
asked to devote one morning a week until the 
completion of the task. Receiving one hundred 
per cent acceptance at the initial meeting, 
school officials listed in detail every building 
problem facing the district. Complete school 
facilities, staffs, and statistical information 
were placed at the disposal of the group and 
a member of the administrative staff was as- 
signed to assist as consultant. 

The election of officers was put off until 
members knew each other better, but a tem- 
porary secretary was asked to keep meeting 
minutes and decisions, and Wednesday mom- 
ings at 9:00 were set as the regular meeting 
time. 


Eight Important Problems 


The following problems seemed urgent and 
were set up by the committee for considera- 
tion: 

1. Overcrowded conditions in buildings, both 
Negro and white. 

2. Future building needs based on enroll- 
ment trends and forecasts. 

3. Seating and school equipment needs 

4. The need for reconditioning and repaint- 
ing school buildings, both inside and out. 

5. Playground, toilet, and drinking facilities. 

6. The pupil transportation problem. 

7. Completion of the Junior High School 
and Negro High School. 

8. The replacement of outmoded schools 

Before attempting this survey, the com- 
mittee asked for and received available infor- 
mation concerning present and probable future 
enrollments as well as other information in- 
cidental to the school situation. 

At subsequent gatherings, stretching over 
four months, subcommittees of three members 
each visited and, with the help of a check list 
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prepared for the purpose, rated each school in 
the district according to inside and outside 
painting and repairing needs, playgrounds and 
playground equipment, rest rooms and drink- 
ing fountains, seating, classroom conditions, 
cafeterias, auditoriums, and gymnasiums. 


Miss Theodorah Marks 


Chairman of the women's com- 
mittee that made the study of the 
school plant situation. 


\ house-to-house survey was conducted with 
the help of a high school class in American 
Problems to determine whether the number 
of children in the rapidly developing north- 
west section of the community warranted a 
school in that area 

Information on the transportation situation 
was compiled and studied as were teacher 
loads, class sizes, and probable future enroll- 
ments of the next ten years. Members met 
with prominent school building experts and 
visited new modern schools in other com- 
munities 


The Report Acted Upon 


material had been 
sifted, and assimilated, the group 
report. Containing committee find- 
ings, ten major recommendations in the order 
of their immediate and long range importanc« 
and having as an appendix all the statistical 
data used in the compilation of the report, the 
work was presented to and accepted by the El 
Dorado board of directors 

The final request to the group was that they 
present their report to as many people as 
possible. Toward this end a general community 
meeting was called, covered by both press and 
radio. Soon after, several members presented 
the entire program on a special half-hour radio 
broadcast, while others found 
civic and service clubs, labor groups, and 
neighbors. There are not many people in El 
Dorado today who do not know the school 
building problem 

Taking this precise survey as the basis for 
future renovation and expansion, the El 


Finally, when all the 
gathered 


issued its 


audiences in 


Dorado school board has employed a compe- 
tent school architect, received plans and esti- 
mates on the recommendations made, and has 
learned that the expenditure of approximately 
$1,800,000 is needed to adequately house the 
children of the district. 

Using the same recommendations as a guide, 
the advisory committee on finance is currently 
investigating local property assessments in an 
attempt to correct weaknesses in the tax 
program by true equalization of local assess- 
ments, and soon hopes to take steps toward 
that end. 

The third committee, divided into those six 
study groups determining the relative strength 
of the El Dorado schools with others through- 
out the nation, has already presented its find- 
ings to the board and to the community 
Using as a basis the questionnaire presented 
by a national magazine, these patrons have 
found that the schools are only low average in 
standing, and they are now determined that 
this rating must be improved. 

One particular reaction was reached by al! 
three committees, for after viewing the de- 
plorable conditions in some buildings, they 
urged that school tours be conducted for the 
ntire community. Feeling that certain situa 
would speak for themselves, trips 
throughout were sponsored by a number of 
the groups, bringing to many additional pa 
trons a contact with conditions they 
not believe existed in their city 


tions 


could 


The Benefits Summarized 


What then, are the lessons learned from 
community participation of this type? We 
have seen this: Eager, enthusiastic, and in 
dustrious people are needed. A cross 
of the community must be represented A 
member of the school staff must be assigned 
to act as a resource person 
should be consulted 


section 


Outside experts 
The administration must 
provide the basic leadership until the grou; 
can take over on its own. The committee 
should have free rein in its fact finding and 
recommendations 

What secured when citizens 
share school problems? Great ones. Each con 
mittee member had the opportunity to ask any 
and all about his 
many took full advantage of this opportunity 
The administration, in turn, was able to pre 
sent a clear, unhurried picture of the educa 
tional and financial situation. For the first 
time, most of these people were receiving 
accurate’ information which they could pass 
along. El Dorado committee members n 
longer ask school questions of their uni 
formed neighbors; they ask us 

For its part, the school district receives the 
thoughts, advice, and judgment of many o! 
its patrons, all with the common interests 0! 
their children and the school system at heart 
Their farseeing and ambitious designs for 
stronger educational program will be measured 
in the progress of the future 

Are committees of this type the 
to a community’s school ills? Hardly, but 
many committees such as these, working 0! 


(Concluded on page 90) 


benefits are 


questions schools, and 


answel! 
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The Vista dei Mar Union School, Gaviota, 
Calif., is located in a strictly rural area. Every 
pupil is transported to school by bus. The 
school enrolls approximately 65 children; three 
teachers are employed full time and a music 
teacher is employed part time. Even though 
the school is located in a rather remote area 
today every pupil in the school eats a com- 
plete, hot, well-balanced lunch in an attrac- 
tive lunchroom, prepared in a modern kitchen 
that compares favorably with the finest to be 
found anywhere. 

The success of this lunchroom is revealed 
n many ways. There is amazingly little waste 
if food, which can be attributed largely to 
the manner in which the food is prepared 
ind served by two competent lunchroom super 
The children conduct themselves in a 
relaxed and dignified manner in the lunch- 
room under the supervision of the teachers 
The teachers and lunchroom supervisors ap 
roach the lunch program as an important 
irt of the educational program. Attractive 
illetin board displays of health posters are 

be found in the lunchroom; in the class- 
rooms numer@us projects center on diet and 
orrect eating habits. The improvement of the 


' visors 


hysical appearance of the children is readily 
The teachers report general im 
rovement in the attitudes and effectiveness 
f the children in the classroom. The co-opera 
tion and support of the parents is remarkable 

When school opened in the fall, Septem- 


oticeable. 


ber 1950, this school had never had a lunch- 
room and most of the children attending the 
school had never eaten in a lunch- 
room. Yet, on the opening day of 
there was not a familiar lunch pail to be seen 
ind every child ate in the new lunchroom 


be | hool 


Ss hoo] 


The Principal Initiates Plans 


This change was effected through careful 
planning over a period of three years. In the 
spring of 1948, arrangements were made for 
the children to buy milk at school. This un- 
dertaking was supported financially by the 
newly formed Mothers’ Club. It was 
tinued the following two years with some 
support from the State Department of Edu- 
cation. In January, 1949, the principal asked 


con- 


Vista del Mar 


Union Schoo 





All food served is carefully prepared 
by Mrs. Russell. 











A teacher sits at the head of each table which assists in improving 
the educational and social situation. 


Community Planning Helps 





A Rural School Lunchroom 


Claude E. 


the members of the Mothers’ Club for their 
opinion on the establishment of a school lunch 
plan. Much enthusiasm 
though many difficulties were foreseen 

At the February, 1949, meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, the principal reported the 
reaction of the Mothers’ Club. The 
raised these problems: There was no 


lunchroom = supervisor 


was evidenced. al- 


trustees 
com- 
petent available. the 
existing facilities were inadequate. there 
uncertainty about the number of children that 
participate, the capital outlay for 
needed facilities was unavailable under the 
current budget; the food would be typically 
institutional and the country children would 


Was 


would 


not eat it 


The Community Plans 


At a community movie held in the school 
auditorium, in March, 1949, the film “A 
School Learns to Eat,’ was shown, without 
comment, before the feature film. This stimu 
lated interest and discussion 

Later in the same month, at the suggestion 
of the Mothers’ Club, the principal called a 
public meeting primarily to give the fathers 
in opportunity to participate in the discussion 
ind planning. The meeting was well attended 
ind it was evident that the communitv mem- 
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bers were becoming enthusiastic. It sug- 
gested that the principal send a letter to all 
parents explaining the planning that had been 
done to date. how such a lunchroom would be 
operated, and the probable cost and type of 
meals to be served. Each parent was then to 
be asked to indicate whether he or she de- 


Was 


sired such a program to be started and 
whether his or her child or children would 
participate. All parents returned the ques- 


tionnaire stating that they would like lunches 
next vear and that their child or 
children would participate. 

Meanwhile an application had been received 
from a husband and wife to serve as lunch- 
room supervisors. These people were com- 
petent and qualified for the position. This 
presented a possible solution for one of the 
problems 


served 


The Board of Trustees Plans 


The principal reported the results of the 
questionnaire to the trustees at their April 
meeting. A resolution was unanimously adopted 
that facilities. equipment, and personnel be 
made available for the 1950-51 school vear. 

In March. 1950. the husband and wife who 
first applied for the lunchroom positions were 
emploved. A bit later. the Mothers’ Club 
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Home-made biscuits are 
always attractive. 


held a kitchen shower. They presented the 
school with a new commercial type mixer 
complete with all attachments. Each member 
contributed small items such as dish 
towels. dishcloths, and steel wool pads 


ilso 


Others Help Plan 


In May, 1950, two hotel supply companies 
were invited to fit a kitchen layout into a 
room adjoining the auditorium and to make 
recommendations as to type of equipment 
needed. The lunchroom supervisors were called 
in and gave valuable service in the planning 
Their participation in the planning has resulted 
in the utilization of every piece of equipment 
in the kitchen. 

The recommendations of the hotel supply 
companies were studied carefully and a scale 
drawing locating the equipment was decided 
upon. Specifications for this equipment were 
approved by the Board of Trustees in June 
bids were received and contracts let. 

During the summer of 1950, the kitchen 
room was completely renovated. New cabinet- 
work was installed, new indirect lighting was 
added. and the room was painted a 
pastel color. The auditorium, which was to be 
used as the lunchroom 

Before school closed in the spring. the 
lunch supervisors visited several other schools 
to obtain ideas and suggestions. In some cases 
they were invited to help prepare and serve a 
meal. The many ideas they received have been 
helpful in operating the lunchroom. Also, dur- 
ing the spring. the principal and lunch super 
visors made a study of the bookkeeping sys- 
tems used in other schools. This 
helpful information in planning a system of 
accounts 

When the lunchroom was ready a 
before the opening of school. the 
and their families 
it dinner by the lunch 
principal and his wife 


( ool 


was also redecorated 


provided 


week 
Board of 
entertained 


Trustees were 


supervisors and the 


The Plans Continue 


Every child ate in the 
the opening day of 
has been 


program 


lunchroom on 
this record 
Early in September. a 
was presented it 


new 
school ind 
maintained 


in evening meet- 


30 


Corner in the lunchroom showing 


current poster exhibit. 


ing of the Community Club. It consisted of 
a report by the lunch supervisors who ex- 
plained all aspects of the lunchroom opera- 
tion. The parents left this meeting confident 
that the lunchroom would be operated effi- 
ciently by competent people who were truly 
interested in the welfare of the children 

This meeting was followed by an invitation 
to the parents to have lunch with the chil- 
dren. School buses were provided to transport 
the parents to the school for this lunch. Typi 
cal comments made by parents who attended 
were 

“Do you mean that you can serve a meal 
like this for only twenty cents?” 

“Are the children always this orderly in 
the lunchroom?” 

“Some of the children are going back for 
a second helping; do you allow that?” 

“That is the first time I have 
my child eat peanut butter.” 

“They all seem so happy and contented.” 

“This food is delicious: may we have the 
recipe for the raisin pudding?” (They were 
supplied recipes for the entire meal.) 

“IT think that it is a good idea to have 
each child scrape his own plate. I can’t be- 
lieve that there is such a small 
food from the plates of 


ever seen 


amount of 
waste 


children 


sixty-five 


Children help with the 
serving. 


SCHOOL 


“We will be back often to have lunch with 
you.” 

The children’s meals cost only twenty cents 
yet the lunchroom has operated in the black 
This is due largely to careful purchasing. All! 
supplies, other than the surplus commodities 
are purchased at wholesale in Santa Barbara 
30 miles away. Purchases are made by the 
lunchroom supervisor once per week. The 
kitchen contains an 11 cubic foot freezer to 
store several weeks’ supply of meat and othe: 
foods 

The school district pays the salary of the 
employees and such other expenses as it car 
The received from the 
lunches is used to buy food. This 
arrangement makes possible the twenty cent 
lunch price and encourages one hundred per 
cent participation. However, the real attra 
tion of the lunchroom is the delicious 
well prepared and attractively served 

The special touch is particularly noted 
the beautifully decorated cakes served at 
Christmas and at special events. Deliciou 
cherry pie was served on the day preceding 
Washington's birthday; and _ turke 
with all the trimmings was served just befor: 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas vacatior 
The lunchroom is always attractively 
rated with flowers and potted plants. Specia 
table decorations are provided by the stu 
dents, such as pine cone turkeys at Thanks 
The children look forward to hearing 
their friends sing “Happy Birthday” to then 
in the lunchroom. Mrs. Russell, the assistant 
supervisor, was presented an attractive gil! 
on her birthday by the children 

All records and accounts are kept by th 
supervisor under the direction of the prin 
pal. The children pay their direct 
to the supervisor before classes begin eac! 


legally pay money 


sale of 


food 


George 


deco 


giving 


money 


morning. Most of them pay by the month 
Each parent is supplied with a statement 
his child's standing on the lunch accounts 
the first day of each month. The teachers ar 
not asked to handle any lunch money 

The planning and the plannins 
that has continued has insured the success 
this 


advance 


lunchroom 


The supervisor and the cook regularly 
serve the meals. 
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Pat Lonergan 


Chairman, House Education 
Committee 


Ee 


So that the reader may have some under- 
inding of the happenings leading up to these 
egislative results, certain background informa- 
included here. This information is 
irganized chronologically and is as follows: 


' 


tion 18 


. Background of the Legislation 


1. The Oregon Basic School Support Law 
enacted in 1946 contains this provision, 
The state treasurer is hereby directed to 
establish a reserve fund to be used. under the 
direction of the state board of education, for 
periodic studies of the operation of and the 
juality of education attained under this act 
In the light of the fact that next year the 
tate of Oregon will furnish from state sources 
bout 45 per cent of the total current operat- 
ng costs of the public schools of the state 
he writer believes that the setting aside an- 
nually of money to be used for evaluating 
the school program is an excellent provision 
2. The 1949 Legislature adopted HJR 27 
vhich provided for “a study of the public 
elementary and secondary schools of the 
state.” under the direction of the State Board 
of Education, which in turn was to appoint 
Legislative Advisory Committee consisting 
member from the Senate from 
the House, and four appointed at large. Sub- 
sequently. the State Board delegated the 
responsibility for the organization and conduct 
the study to this Committee. The resolution 
‘urther provided that the cost of the study 
to be taken from the Basic School Sup 
rt Fund, in accordance with the provision 
und in Item 1 
meet the 


; 
( 


one two 


above. From that source and 
cost of the survey including the 
rinting of the report, the State Emergency 
ard set aside $55,000 

Early in its deliberation this Legislative 
\dvisory Committee made two decisions. First 
these was. that the director of the study 
er called chief consultant 
gal technicality) was to be 


’ 


because of a 
from outside 


“Director of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohic 


University 
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from the 
Oregon School 


Survey 
T. C. Holy’ 


and second, that this director would 
be in Oregon during the 1951 legislative ses- 
sion when the survey recommendations requir- 
ing legislation would be under consideration 
The writer was chosen by this Committee as 
Chief Consultant with the agreement that 
he spend eight months during 1950 in Oregon 
directing the study. and the months of March 
ind February, 1951, in Oregon when the 
Legislature was in session 

4. During September, 1950. a series of six 
the survey findings and recom- 
mendations were prepared by Wilma Morrison 
a feature the Oregonian (one of 
Portland's daily papers). These were sent out 
with a covering letter from the chairman of 
the committee to every newspaper and radio 
station in the state 

5. Between October 1. 1950 and February 1. 
1951. the three following reports were printed 

a) The complete report entitled “A Study 
of Public Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion in Oregon.”’ Two-thousand copies of this 
complete report, which 444 pages 
were printed. 

bh) An 88-page digest of the study which 
recommendations as found in the 
complete report and a summary of the major 
findings. About 5000 copies of this digest were 
printed for release beginning in October. 1950 

c) A pictorial digest based on the findings 
in the complete report. Ten thousand copies 
of this digest. which was in the form of a 
report card with grades given to each major 
irea of the survey. were printed for wide 
distribution within the state 

6. On the basis of careful study of the 
digest many school and lay organizations en- 
dorsed certain of the major recommendations 
prior to the convening of the Legislature 

Between October 1, 1950. when the study 


{ Jregon 


irticles on 


writer of 


contains 


contained 


was completed and January 8. 1951, when 
the Legislature convened. bills designed to 
carrv out those recommendations requiring 


either statutory or constitutional changes were 
drafted by the Statute Revision Council, a 
state agency having that responsibility. These 
measures — 30 bills and two joint resolutions 
— were divided between the House and Senate 
ind introduced during the week of January 8 


Eugene E. Marsh 


Chairman, Senate Education 
Committee 


1951, the first week of the legislative session. 
Although they were at once referred to the 
House and Senate Education Committees re- 
spectively. no further consideration was given 
them until after February 1, the date the 
writer arrived in Oregon. 


How the Bills Advanced 


In the light of this general background the 
Education Committees of the Senate and 
House began their consideration of these sur- 
vey measures shortly after February 1. 1951, 
and continued this consideration until the final 
days of the session which ended on May 3. 
Although the original agreement was that the 
writer would be in Oregon only during the 
months of February and March, the State 
Board of Education extended that time for 
a period “not to exceed 30 days” because 
the committees had not by the end of March, 
completed their consideration of these meas- 
ures. In general. these procedures were de- 
veloped and followed 

1. As the first step. the writer prepared 
1 digest of each measure, showing first of all 
its major provisions. and secondly, the reasons 
for it. These were mimeographed for dis- 
tribution to the Education Committee mem- 
bers and other interested persons. 

2. For nearly three months, the writer met 
regularly three times a week with the Senate 
Education Committee and twice a week with 
the House Education Committee. In addition 
to the scheduled meetings there were many 
special meetings on the measures. 

3. At these committee meetings, whenever 
a survey measure was up for consideration, 
the writer was given an opportunity to present 
the provisions in the bill and the need for 
that kind of legislation. Following this pres- 


entation. there was much questioning and 
discussion by the Committee. Furthermore, 
there were many public hearings on the 
measures 


4. Following these hearings the committee 
then considered the measure. paying particular 
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THE SENATE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


T. Parkinson, V.-C. M. J. Wilson 


attention to the following: (a) Is there a 
need in Oregon for this legislation? (b) If so 
does the bill as originally drafted meet that 
need or does it need modification? 

5. If, in the judgment of the committee 
there was need of the legislation 
line of the measure under consideration, then 
careful attention was given to the detailed 
provisions in the bill as introduced. That these 
two committees took this job seriously is best 
evidenced by the fact that of the 22 measures 
recommended for passage by the committees 
all had had some changes from their original 
form. It is the judgment of the writer that 
in every case the changes made by these 
committees actually strengthened the bills. A 
good example of this is SB 315. the bill setting 
up the machinery for state-wide school dis- 
trict reorganization. As introduced. this was 
SB 47. The Senate Education Committee made 
such extensive amendments that the bill was 
reprinted and reintroduced as SB 315. This 
version of the bill was further amended and 
reprinted as Engrossed SB 315. Moreover 
ifter passage in the Senate it was further 
imended in the House Education Committee 
Without doubt the bill as finally enacted into 
law is a stronger and much more workable 
piece of legislation than the original bill 

6. Once a bill was PASS 
by one of the committees. the writer prepared 
a memorandum to be used by the committee 
chairman or a committee member designated 
by him in making the presentation on the 
floor of the Senate or House and in answering 
expected questions 


ilong the 


voted out DO 


The Laws Enacted 


The $64 question which now arises. is 
“What survey recommendations were actually 
enacted into law?” Below are listed by bill 
number, major purposes. and the action of 
the Governor, those measures enacted into law 
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P. S. Hitchcock 


VW easure 
Number 


1. SB 262 


SB 59 


SJR 14 


Dean Walker 


Major Purposes 
Creates a new State Board of Edu- 
cation appointed by the Governor, 
with the Approval of the Senate 


Approved 


Gives legal status to the State De 
partment of Education. At present 
it has none Approved 


Provides for an annual joint meeting 
of State Board of Education and 
State Board of Higher Education. 


Df ° / 
Approved 


state-wide 
reorganization 


- A pprot td 


Fixes the limitation of school dis 
trict bonds according to type ot 


school district Approved 


Sets up the formula for the distribu 
tion of Basic School Support Funds 
including $30 per census child in 
crease voted in November, 1950 


Approved 


Prescribes when school warrants and 
checks shall be used by school dis 
tricts in payment of their obligations 


Approved 


Requires bidding for purchases above 
a fixed amount in all classes of school 
districts Approved 


Sets up machinery for 
school district 


Requires the appropriate administra- 
tive certificate for administrative or 
supervisory officers Approved 
Requires four-year preparation tor 
elementary teachers after July 1, 


55 1 pproved 


Provides that each school district al 
low an annual sick leave of at least 
ten days, cumulative to fifty days 


Approved 


Provides for a vote at the November, 
1952, election on a_ constitutional 
imendment, making the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction an appoin- 
tive rather than an elective official 


No Approval Required 


Ben Day R. D. Holmes 


Veasure 
Number 


SJR 38 


Major Purposes 

Provides tor a_ legislative interin 
committee to study and make recom 
mendations to the 47th Legislativ: 
Assembly on the relationships whic! 
the State Schools for the Blind and 
Deaf, Hillcrest School for Girls, 
Woodburn School tor Boys, Fairview 
Home and the State Penitentiar 

ought to have with the State Board 
of Control and the State Board 


Education No Approval Required 


Requires a multiple choice of at least 
three textbooks for each grade an 
subject field by the State Textbook 
Commission Approve 


HB 59 


Strengthens the 
educ ation 


present compulso: 
between the 
sixteen and eighteen year 
ind provides the same penalties 1 
these ages as is now in effect to 
ages seven to sixteen years 


App 


prov sions 


iges ot 


Provides for study and recommend 
tions to the 47th Legislative A 
sembly on emotionally maladjuste 
children, slow-learning children, 
gifted children 


No Approval Require 


In addition to the 16 measures listed above 
six others were passed by the House. Tw 
dealing with transportation were referred t 
Roads and High 
taken, and the 
other four were tabled by the Senate Educa 
tion Committee. One of these four thus table 
provided for the transfer of the State Schoo! 
for the Blind and Deaf from the State Board 
of Control to the State Board of Educatiotr 
Another bill provided that the State Board 


the Senate Committee on 


ways where no 


iction was 


of Educ ition have supervisory responsibilitie 
for the educational program in the two cor 
rectional schools Hillcrest S« hool tor Gir! 
ind Woodburn School for Boys. The remaining 


two bills were minor. relating to the schoo 


Passed as HB 714 
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H. H. Chindgren 


J. O. Johnson 


library book lists and an advisory Curriculum 
Commission. 


Bills That Did Not Pass 


There were eight bills on which no action of 
any kind was taken for various reasons. Only 
one of these, SB 52, which provided for the 
appointment rather than the election of county 
school superintendents, is regarded by the 
writer as a current major issue. A hearing on 
this bill by the Senate Education Committee 
brought the suggestion that a more funda- 
mental change ought to be made in the law 
than this bill contemplated. The suggestion 
was that the county school superintendents in 
the 23 counties where they are now elected at 
large (in the other 13 counties they are ap- 
pointed by the County Board of Education or 
the Rural School Board), be appointed by a 
newly created County Board of Education 
rather than by a convention of the chairman 
of school boards in the county as the bill 
provided. Furthermore, that this new County 
Board of Education take over the duties of 
four existing boards concerned with the 
schools. To put this suggestion into effect 
would require extensive overhauling of present 
laws. Because of limited time plus belief on 
the part of some members of the Committee 
that the reorganization program if effective 
might eventually eliminate the office of county 

uperintendent, no further action was taken on 
this bill 

No action was taken on SB 53, which pro- 
vided for centralized accounting and purchas- 
ng in the office of the county school superin- 
tendent, in the belief that it ought to be 
deferred to see what effect reorganization as 

et up in SB 315, would have on both pur- 
chasing and accounting 

Senate Bill 60 fixed the minimum teacher's 
lary at $2,400 per year. Since in 1949-50 
nly 2 per cent of Oregon's teachers received 
ess than $2,400, there seemed little reason 


THE HOUSE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


A. C. Goodrich M. B. Neuberger 


for consideration of this bill, particularly in 
the light of the further salary increases made 
in 1950-51 and those contemplated in 1951-52 

Senate Bill 61 relating to the state’s public 
retirement system for teachers was withdrawn 
after these same provisions had been in- 
corporated in HB 638 which was enacted into 
law 

Senate Bill 49 provided for $2,000.00 
during the biennium for school building aid 
in distressed school districts and another $2.- 
000,000 to help newly created unified districts 
with their capital outlay improvements. No 
consideration was given to this bill because 
of the condition of the state’s general fund 

The remaining three bills dealt with changes 
in the laws on school district reorganization 
the use of the state purchasing office in 
buying school buses, and architectural services 
in the planning of school buildings. Lack of 
time prevented consideration of these three 
bills 

From the foregoing tabulation and discus- 
sion, it will be seen that favorable action was 
taken on the major bills dealing with the 
state educational organization, local district 
reorganization, school finance, school bonding 
limitation, the training of elementary teachers 
the certification of administrative and super- 
visory officers, and a sick-leave policy for 
teachers. In addition, approval was given to 
three joint resolutions, SJR 14 and 38 and 
HJR 6. It should be added that the cost of 
the studies as set up in the latter two of these 
resolutions is to from the 
fund as provided in the Basic School Sup- 
Law 


be borne reserve 


port 


What Produced These Results? 


The next question which undoubtedly comes 
to the mind of the reader is, “What 
the circumstances and factors which produced 
such highly satisfactory results?” 


were 


Obviously 


many forces were involved in such a program 
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Among those. the following are listed. 

1. The public in general, especially those 
vitally concerned with education, had con- 
fidence in the integrity and good judgment of 
the Legislative Advisory Committee to which 
the State Board of Education as already noted, 
had delegated immediate responsibility for 
the survey. The members of this Committee 
were: Frank Schiro, chairman, Ben Buisman, 
vice-chairman, Elizabeth Ducey, secretary, 
Herman P. Hendershott, Robert D. Holmes, 
Mrs. Victor O'Neill, and Lyle D. Thomas. 
Following the completion of the study, mem- 
bers of this Committee did a great deal of 
speaking on the survey report in various parts 
of the state. 

2. The survey contained definite and specific 

recommendations which had been developed 
by a staff of 58 persons, 54 of whom were 
Oregon educators. These recommendations 
were available for study by the Oregon Educa- 
tion Association. the Oregon Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. the Oregon League of 
Women Voters. the American Association of 
University Women, and other school and lay 
organizations prior to the convening of the 
Legislature. On the basis of this study many 
of these organizations as noted earlier, en- 
dorsed the major recommendations requiring 
legislation. Moreover. having once made these 
endorsements, these organizations pressed with 
vigor for their enactment into law. 
3. A strong belief among school officials and 
interested citizens that the time was at hand 
when some major changes must be made in 
the organization, administration, and instruc- 
tion in the Oregon public schools. This belief 
was shared by individuals and groups who 
vigorously opposed some of the things that 
were done. For example. in the public hearings 
on the bill setting up the machinery for school 
district reorganization (SB 315) even the most 
vigorous opponents admitted that something 
needed to be done to provide a better school 
district structure. 
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4. The co-operative and helpful attitude of 
the State Board of Education and its staff 
during the conduct of the study, and during 
the legislative session. This attitude in the 
judgment of the writer was a very important 
factor in bringing about the situation described 
in Item 3 above. 

5. The very fine assistance given the Edu- 
cation Committees by Dr. C. F. Huffaker of 
the University of Oregon (Dr. Huffaker 
worked mostly with the Senate Education 
Committee), Lester A. Wilcox. Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, and Harold 
Eichsteadt of the Statute Revision Council 
and who had prepared the original bills. These 
men met regularly with the committees and 
made a great contribution in explaining the 
current situation in Oregon and the probable 
impact of the legislation under consideration. 

6. The fine coverage given the survey 
findings and recommendations both newswise 
and editorially by the Oregon press. The 
writer is convinced that this strong editorial 
support was a very important factor in de- 
termining the final legislative outcome 

Finally and most important was the 
spirit and open-minded attitude of the Gov- 
ernor. the members of the Legislature in 
general. and the members of the Education 
Committees in particular. The careful and 
conscientious manner in which these com- 
mittee members did their jobs created con- 
fidence on the part of the other members of 
the Legislature. Evidence of that 
is found in the following 

a) Not a single survey measure 
out “Do pass” by the Education Committees 
was defeated in its final 
bills were defeated on the first vote but were 
later reconsidered and passed 

h Only one bill. that to provide 
textbooks in high schools was voted DO NOT 
pass” by the Committee. This bill 
definitely postponed 

c) A total of the final votes on the survey 
measures acted on in the House and Senate 
shows 1461 affirmative votes and 196 negative 
an over-all 
the measures 


confidence 
voted 


vote. In two cases 


free 


was in- 


votes. or percentage of 88.2 for 


Conspicuous Service Rendered 


For many years. as readers of this magazine 
know. it has carried on its pages from time 
to time, pictures of school boards who were 
doing a highly commendable job. Because the 
Senate and House Education Committees of 
the 1951 Oregon Legislature have rendered 
such a conspicuous service in the cause of 
public education in that state, its editor is glad 
to accord the members of these com- 
mittees that same recognition. The writer 
would like to record here his great 
faction in having had the opportunity to work 
day by day for nearly three months with 
such high-class individuals. It indeed a 
pleasure 

Lest the reader may have the notion from 
the foregoing that the matter of getting legis- 
lation enacted is a simple process, it seems 
appropriate in conclusion to point out the 
obstacles that must be surmounted in that 


two 


satis- 


was 
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process. One frequently hears the comment, 
“We ought to get a law passed,” with the 
implication that that is a goal easily achieved. 
Assuming no amendment in a bill from the 
time it is introduced until it clears the Gov- 
ernor’s office, there are five definite hurdles 
which it must surmount before becoming a 
law. Take for example, an educational bill 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
where it is referred to the House Education 
Committee. These five hurdles are, in order, 
(a) the House Education Committee, (5) 
the House itself. (c) the Senate Education 
Committee, (d) the Senate, and (e) the 
Governor. This is the road when there are 
no amendments. If this bill, after passing 
the House were amended in the Senate, then it 
would have to return to the House Education 
Committee where it originated. If that Com- 
mittee concurs in the Senate amendment, then 
it goes back to the House for a vote, thus 
adding two additional hurdles. Although there 
are a number of other situations which may 
arise and thereby further complicate the pass 
age of a bill. enough has been said here to 
show clearly that the enactment of legislation 
process. The writer 
suggests that any person having doubt of the 
truth of this statement, need only try to get 
a bill enacted into law. 


is a long and involved 


PLL STICK TO THESE 


Julius Barbour* 


The fall season comes with a rush to 
the Michigan cities north of the Wisconsin 
line. The smell of wood smoke from a hun- 
dred houses reminded me of our northland 
where wood fires precede the permanent 


*Assistant Profe 


Michigan State Col 


ones of coal. I stood in late evening in 
August looking at our newly constructed 
addition to our building. Rooms for twenty 
more classes I thought. 

The smooth sod of one half the lawn 
contrasted with the rough grading in front 
of the new construction. Jeff, the custodian, 
crossed the street to inquire if he might 
ask a question. Could one say “No” to so 
simple a request. 

“I've been thinking we'll be needing an- 
other man when we open up in two weeks, 
Jeff began. 

“Yes, Jeff. Let’s talk it over for a min- 
ute,” I replied. 

We went into the new wing, walked the 
new terrazzo corridors and entered the new 
office. A tint of setting sun embossed the 
copper Superintendent of Schools sign on 
the door. 

As we sat down I began to say, “We 
need a young man. He should be one we 
can train to be a capable worker. We want 
him to be responsible. He must be able to 
get along with people.”’ 

I paused to think of the other qualitica 
tions and reached for a copy of a late book 
on School Administration as Jeff replied, 

I thought you might consider Ed Watcher 
I've read of those lists of things the cus 
todian has to have. I think there are just 
three qualities school employees must 
have 

What are they, Jeff?” I asked 

\s for me Ill stick to these: He must 
be healthy, he must have ambition, he must 
love children. Now Ed _ has all three of 
these. I don't tell the superintendent what 
to do, but I hope you consider Ed. 

(nd, by the way, I ought to see if they 
yot that float on the vacuum pump fixed, 
said Jeff as he arose and went down the 
steps outside the office door. 

I walked to the door, snapped on the 
light switch and gazed down the corridot 
of the new building. Twenty doorways, i! 
20 days a teacher in each, greeting 25 new 
enrollees 

How carefully had we chosen these 
to set the pattern of operation for the new 
addition. Farthest down the hall was the 
first-grade room. Here our Judy would be 
gin her reading experiences 

My reverie on the importance of first 
grade reading and of the teacher's work 
with our youngest was interrupted by the 
bang of the boiler room door. Jeff crossed 
the back lawn toward his home. 

Judy’s first-grade teacher and the othe: 
19 we had chosen must make good. Our 
selection had been painstaking and careful 
Now we must choose a custodian. 

Jeff turned the corner and disappeared 
I walked down the new corridor. My foot 
steps seemed to beat out a rhythm. As for 
me, I'll stick to these — As for me, Ill 
stick to these. 

Yes that was it —be he custodian ot 
teacher — I'll stick to these: He must bh 
healthy, have ambition, and love children 

But as for me, I'll stick to these — ! 
went out into the crisp, evening air. 


) 
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The shadows on this child's face 
indicate the presence of a strong 
side light source. 





we have 
the old buildings, with the 
which still continue to oper- 
they built 20, 30, and 
even 50 years ago. An eighth or a quarter of 
our country’s children attend modern, well- 
the majority of the pupils 
till spend about a quarter of their waking 
hours in classrooms long since outdated 


In our rush to erect new schools 


forgotten about 
well worn steps 


ite. although were 


ce signed S¢ hools 


This practice of ignoring the older schools 
not only unfair, but it is bad economics. It 





How About 
the Old Ones? 


R. H. Corregan 


s unfair because it is not the philosophy of 
our democracy to give to some and withhold 
from others. It is bad economics because it 
supports the theory that “only a new school 
This is not true, 
yecause a structurally sound building can be 
remodeled; it can be brought up to date to 
the basic a good schoolhouse 
for only a fraction of the investment required 
to build a new one 

It is a serious mistake to start out on a 
one-way” school plant program. We do need 
school buildings to meet the increased 
number of children who are coming of school 
age. However, it is necessary to protect the 
child by building. not just shelters, but care- 
fully designed structures. These precautions 
are taken in the new buildings; now we must 
backtrack and remodel the older schools. There 
are, of course, compromises to be made. The 
overall plant layout is to an extent rigid 
The compromises must be made in this area 
By no means should they be made in the 
classroom where the child’s health and educa- 
tional development may be jeopardized. A 
remodeling program should be an all-out job 


good school.”’ 


can be a 


meet needs of 


new 


One important aim must be to give the child 





New paint, glass block fenestration, new lighting fixtures and new 
desks have made the classrooms of the Arsenal School, Hartford, 
Connecticut, attractive and happy places for learning. 
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The same child can read in comfort 
when the light is well distributed 
throughout the classroom. 


all the advantages of a healthy visual environ- 
ment and comfortable surround. 

The standards for a remodeling program 
are the same as those used in planning a new 
school. The fenestration should be designed 
to make the most of the available daylight. 
Since it is visually not possible to add clere- 
stories and other secondary light sources. the 


light from the main fenestration must be 
directed toward the inside of the room to 
achieve a satisfactory light distribution and 


level (an approach to 30 foot-candles should 
be maintained throughout the classroom). 
Prismatic type glass blocks are highly recom- 
mended for this purpose since they direct 
about 60 per cent of the daylight upward 
toward the ceiling where it is reflected down- 
ward over the working surfaces throughout 
the room. Glass block fenestration will insure 
the effective daylight distribution. Another. 
ind extremely important function of the pris- 
matic type glass block is glare reduction. Since 
the bulk of the light is directed upward and 
the remainder diffused throughout the room. 
there is no concentrated light envelope clus- 
tered about the fenestration wall. 

It cannot be expected that the glass block 
will in itself do the whole daylighting job. It 
is necessary to carefully choose the color of 
paint to be used on the walls and ceiling 
Ceiling and wall reflectance values should be 
high. a 70 per cent reflectance value should 
be sought for. A white ceiling with a high 
reflectance value will insure the deflection and 
distribution of the light directed upward by 
the glass blocks. The light colored walls will 
play their part in keeping the light “jumping.” 
eliminating distorting shadows. Generally. all 
the room surfaces should be light in 
This includes the desks, floor, chalk and bulle- 
The light colors will reduce 
brightness contrasts. Current standards tell us 
that brightness ratios should be kept within 
This eliminates glare, 


color 


tin boards. etc 


a 6 or 7 to 1 ratio 
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The lighting of classrooms has been enormously improved by 
directional glass block with an occasional clear-vision unit. 


and helps the child find his visual balance produces bright spots on the 


in the room ing surfaces, or which in itself 


The lighting fixtures should be co-ordinated yf glare, should not be used. The light must 
with the daylighting design. Some lighting be carefully diff that it d not 


Li i i goes no upset 
nufacturers recommend that. when a the brightness ratio. Luminous indirect fixtures 
classrom is restricted to daytime use, the fix- integrate themsels nto the system extremels 


tures need not be close to the fenestration well. All comy nt parts of the classroom 
Even on dark days there will be at least 3 ire interrelat n analysis it ci 


foot-candles of light within 10 feet of the doubtedly hat there is 


fenestration. For this reason there can be a_ correlation | for example, tl 
larger space between the first row of fixtures color and the efiectiveness of the 
and the fenestration than there is between the system from the standpoint of glare 
first row and the rows near the far wall number of other closely related factors 


bhi 


Electric lighting fixtures should be capable of | performance levels 
+} 


producing 30 foot-« indles on ie desks Light- Doing a halfway » in remodeling is one 


ing fixtures are an important consideration of the greatest dange It’s 


1 


and their value should be thought of as part edge today 


common knowl 


lenestration areas tor 


of the over-all program. A fixture which nstance should be carried from the front to 


In modernizing the Monroe School frills and towers When erected 
have been removed and attention has been given to St. Louis, 
making the classrooms attractive in color, cheerful 
in light. To this end, new floors, new lighting fix- 
tures, new plumbing, glass block fenestration, and 

warm, cheerful painting have contributed. 


e rus a Eee zs 


The Hawthorne School at Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, was fitted with 
conventional type fenestration. 


the rear wall, cutting out any dark corners 
This usually means a few more dollars to tear 
out some existing masonry. The results are 
worth it 


Modernization Programs 


School modernization programs have been 
idopted in many communities on a piecemeal 
basis, and by others as immediate and in 
clusive projects It is possible to remodel one 
school at a time on a year by year basis. In 
some communities the project is carried on 
1 room by room basis. The modernizatio: 
schedule can be varied to meet the budget 
but no matter how small the program it doe 
represent a positive action aiming toward the 
solution to an existing problem 

There have been many estimates concert 
ing the costs of a remodeling program. Natu 
rally the costs vary in every area as do 
workman's wage scales. and the cost of the 
materials. However, one expert claims that an 


old, but structurally sound school can be 


remodeled to meet high classroom standards 
for 60 per cent of the cost of building a new 
school of the same size. The accuracy of t! 
statement can be easily checked by getting 
estimates from local contractors 


in 1896 the Monroe School, East 


Illinois, was the last word in school 
design and fenestration. 
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Implications of the Draft 
for Secondary Schools slaine Ex¢or 


As September school bells ring in the start 
of a new school year, school officials are 
faced with the pressing problem of marshaling 
school resources to effectively meet needs of 
youth growing out of a period of defense 
preparations 

Changed conditions of life stemming from 
the national emergency have intensified prob- 
lems of school-age youth in deciding whether 
to stay in school or leave to accept employ- 
ment, whether to enlist or be drafted, whether 
to go through with long-standing plans to 
Determining whether to marry 
early or to postpone marriage, finding how to 
be of service to their country —if a girl or 
physically handicapped—are in many in- 
stances causes of youth anxiety. 

And for school administrators the impact 
of mobilization raises such issues as enriching 
the school program in ways to encourage stu- 
dents to remain through graduation, providing 
special guidance services to help young people 
adjust to life in the armed forces, deciding 
whether to adapt curricular and extracurricular 
activities to military service, evaluating in- 
service and off-duty education in the military 
ugencies for high school credit. 


enter college 


Stay-in-School Emphases 


It is the established policy of all the 
branches of the armed services to foster keep- 
ing young people in school as long as possible 
and discourage their volunteering until after 
graduation. 

The navy, first to support this position, now 
has in press for “guys and gals with school- 
quitting notions” a 32-page Stay in School 
pamphlet with humorous pen and ink sketches 
that cites the advantages of taking a long- 
range point of view toward education. This 
will soon be obtainable from local navy 
recruiting stations. 

One of their earlier leaflets on the same 
topic advised teen agers: “The navy encour- 
ages you to stay in high school, graduate, and 
go on to college or other advanced training if 
you can. It also urges you to plan your career 
as early as possible; then work toward the 
realization of your ambitions by taking sub- 
jects and obtaining experience which will con- 
tribute to your chosen field of work. The navy 
follows this policy because it is convinced that 
you will serve yourself and your country better 
by obtaining the maximum of educational 
background before launching upon your life- 
work,” 

The expressed policy of the U. S. Army and 
U. S. Air Force Recruiting Service since the 


end of World War II has been and still is 
that the Recruiting Service personnel are not 
to take any action that would influence any 
young man to leave high school for the pur- 
pose of enlisting in the Service, according to 
Major General T. J. Hanley, Jr., Chief of the 
Military Personnel Procurement Service 
Division. 

He further comments: “Eager as we are 
to have men in the armed forces, we do not 
want them to pass up their opportunities for 
education. We want volunteers who will take 
pride in being soldiers and airmen — but we 
want them after they have gone as far as 
they can in school. A better educated soldier 
or airman is a better military man; more use- 
ful to his country, more useful to himself. 

Schooling assures the good soldier and 
airman, and the competent officer, a better 
chance to go ahead. It helps a man to win 
promotions, more pay, and advancement.” 

Recommended procedures for curbing drop- 
outs range from broadening the school’s pro- 
gram to helping teen agers obtain part-time 
employment. Conveying a proper understand- 
ing of the nation’s man-power needs! and the 
wider use of supervised school-and-work activ- 
ities are other methods favored. 


Obligation for Military Duty 


Under the new Universal Military Training 
and Service Act (Public Law 51, 82nd Con- 
gress, approved June 19, 1951) the age of 
liability for duty in the armed forces extends 
from 18 years, 6 months, to 26 years. For 
those inducted under the 1948 Act as well as 
under the more recent Act, the period of 
active service is set at 24 months, with a 
maximum eight-year obligation for combined 
active duty and subsequent reserve obligation. 

As regards high school students, the new 
law stipulates: 

Any person who is satisfactorily pursuing a 
full-time course of instruction at a high school 
or similar institution of learning shall, upon the 
facts being presented to the local board, be 
deferred (a) until the time of his graduation 
therefrom, or (6) until he attains the twentieth 
anniversary of his birth, or (c) until he ceases 
satisfactorily to pursue such course of instruction, 
whichever is the earliest.? 


1An authoritative statement of man-power needs and 
trends may be found in Meeting Defense Goals a MUST 
for Everyone, the Second Quarterly Report of the Director 
of Defense Mobilization to the President, July 1, 1951. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 30 cents. 

*This provision is much the same as in the Selective 
Service Act of 1948, except that the word ‘“‘deferred’’ is 
used in place of ‘“postponed,’’ and the student may now 
be deferred upon presentation of the facts to his local 
board even before he is called up for induction. 
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A résumé of the law released by the National 
Office of the Selective Service System explains 
that with respect to deferments for college and 
university students: 

a) The Act provides that a student may not 
be inducted after he has started his studies until 
the end of his academic year, but he may receive 
only one such deferment. Also, it is the student’s 
academic year which governs, not the institution’s 
academic year, as under the 1948 Act. Thus 
under the new Act a student entering any semester 
will be deferable until his academic year is over, 
regardless of when the semester begins. His work 
must be satisfactory and he must be engaged in 
a full-time course. Under the 1948 Act, which 
provided for a postponement instead of a defer- 
ment, a student might have obtained postpone- 
ments successively —that is, he could not be 
inducted during any academic year after he had 
started it. This had the effect of protecting most 
college students against induction except during 
summer vacation months. 

b) The President is authorized to issue regula- 
tions providing for the deferment of any or all 
such categories of persons whose activity in study, 
research, medical, dental, veterinary, optometric, 
osteopathic, scientific, pharmaceutical, chiroprac- 
tic, chiropodial, or other endeavors is found to 
be necessary to the maintenance of the national 
health, safety, or interest. In principle, this pro- 
vision is similar to a provision in the 1948 Act, 
and it gives authority to issue regulations pro- 
viding for deferment of persons described. No 
local or appeal board shall be required to postpone 
or defer a student on occupational grounds solely 
on the basis of any test, selection system, class 
standing, or any other means conducted, spon- 
sored, administered, or prepared by an agency 
of the Federal Government or any private in- 
stitution or individual employed by such agency. 


Impact on the School’s Program 


Should schools adapt their curricular and 
extracurricular activities to military service? 
It is against the policy of the armed forces 
to militarize the schools in any way. At this 
time no curricular or extracurricular changes 
are being officially recommended, but the 
armed services are co-operating with educa- 
tional agencies to supply factual information 
to local schools that will help them in orienting 
their students to military life. 

Although realizing the importance of a good, 
sound background with adequate training in 
English, mathematics, physical science, phys- 
ical education, and the responsibilities of 
citizenship, the armed forces are not suggesting 
that the educational program of the schools, 
or of individual students, be ehanged. It is, 
in fact, counter to their policy to make recom- 
mendations affecting the curriculum in outside 
institutions. They have their own system of 
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training and service schools to take care of 
military needs. 

The Committee on the Relation of Sec- 
ondary Education to National Security of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals* recommends that “under present 
conditions secondary schools refrain from 
rearranging their regular school programs to 
provide educational acceleration of school 
youth.” 

While allowing that some individuals, if 
advised through the guidance personnel of 
the school, may be able to profit by a planned 
program of acceleration, their report points 
out that “if secondary schools perform better 
than ever before the basic educational func- 
tions essential to meeting adequately national 
security needs, they may require more time 
rather than less.” 

Meeting in New York City, February 10, 
1951, the Northeastern Commissioners’ Con- 
ference Regarding Acceleration of Secondary 
School Programs concluded: “As a general 
policy, acceleration is not defensible Little 
will be gained by cutting a year from the sec- 
ondary school program at the cost of decreased 
learning for youth and then requiring the 
military agencies to lengthen training time to 
make up for the deficiencies.” They suggest 
that present conditions would indicate the 
value of increased and particular emphasis in 
the program of the secondary schools of the 
following: 

1. The basic skills of communication and 
mathematics. In addition to the normal values 
for everyday living, the ability to communicate 
effectively and to compute accurately are skills 
which are essential to the armed services 

2. Health and physical education activities 
General activity and experiences in this area 
should be emphasized rather than such activities 
as commando techniques and military training 

3. Specialized studies including science and 
appropriate foreign languages. The schools should 
provide a basic foundation in the sciences and 
instruction for selected youth in appropriate 
foreign languages 

4. Broad citizenship experiences. These should 
go beyond some studies approaches and 
should seek to produce an informed, socially- 
conscious, articulate people who firmly under 
stand and believe in our American way of life 
(Emphasis should be placed on a thorough under- 
standing of the values over which the world 
conflict in ideologies now rages.) 


social 


5. Preinduction (orientation and adjustment to 
service) training as a phase of the larger objec- 
tive of vocational education (and guidance 


Orientation of Youth to Military 
Service 


During the national emergency, which au- 
thoritative sources estimate will last at least 
ten years and possibly a generation or longer, 
practically all able-bodied young men _ will 


?The members of this Committee are: C. W. Sanford, 
Dir., Illinois Secondary School Program, Chairman: Paul 
E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals; George H. Gilbert, Principal 
Lower Merion Senior High School, Ardmore, Pa.: Galen 
Jones, Dir., Instruction, Organization, and Service Branch 
U. S. Office of Education: T. Edward Rutter, Principal 
Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, Va 
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serve sooner or later in the armed forces. 
Consequently the schools of the nation have 
an obligation to acquaint them with what the 
military agencies make available in the way 
of educational and training opportunities and 
to facilitate their obtaining the factual infor- 
mation that will enable them to more readily 
adjust themselves to military life. 

That all secondary schools should provide 
guidance services that will relate especially to 
those problems faced by youth who are about 
to enter the armed forces or defense produc- 
tion and that qualified members of the school 
staff should be appointed to direct this service 
is being urged by the Committee on the Rela- 
tion of Secondary Education to National 
Security appointed by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals 


‘Guidance services in all schools should be 
extended to meet the needs of these youth,” 
their report continues, advising the inclusion 
of such activities as 

1. Information about the opportunities offered 
in all branches of the armed forces 

2. The problems faced and the adjustments 


that must be made by the individual who will 


enter the armed forces 


The purposes and functions of the various 
branches of the armed forces. 

4. Information concerning personnel needs and 
opportunities in defense production 


5. The nature of the present conflict 


A number of state and some local school 
systems have already begun the development 
of armed orientation programs of 
this kind. Supplementary measures increasingly 
in use include releasing qualified teachers for 
part-time counseling, acquainting teacher- 
counselors with services in the community 
that can aid in adjustments, identifying stu- 
dents facing serious emotional problems, and 
directing them to the appropriate clinics. 
Services in the armed forces can definitely 
contribute to one’s future and should be ac- 
cepted as one of the responsibilities of Amer- 
ican Citizenship in the opinion of Lt. Com- 
mander R. B. Lowe, head of the School 
Relations Section of the U. S. Navy Recruiting 


services 


Service, who emphasizes that the navy does 
not consider it necessary for a student to 
change his basic preparation for his lifework 
just because he expects to serve in the military 
forces. 

A similar position is taken by many in- 
formed educational leaders in Washington. 
Leonard M. Miller, Specialist in Counseling, 
Pupil Personnel, and Work Programs of the 
U. S. Office of Education, speaks of viewing 
being drafted as “not a matter of having two 
years of service interrupt a career but of 
having two years of service as a part of a 
career.’ He believes the soundest procedure 
is to encourage youth to plan as usual in 
terms of their ability the kind of lifework they 
want to follow and suggests that while develop 
ing their plans they review the opportunities 
for training in the armed services to see how 
these would fit in with their life goals 

“Particularly for young people who enter the 
armed forces after completion of secondary 
school the training received there in a very 
large percentage of instances may not be an 
interruption in their lifework at all, especially 
since all the armed services are trying to 
give further vocational training along the lines 
of each recruit’s previous education and apti 
tudes,” points out Raymond F. Howes 
Associate of the American Council on Educa 
tion 

“An student,” he continues, “‘is 
advancing the interests of his country as well 
is his own if he, to the extent possible under 
the deferment program available to him, times 
his military service so that it comes at a period 
when it will least interrupt his civilian career 
and when the knowledge he has gained i: 
civilian educational institutions can be con 
tinued and made more effective in an assign 
ment in the armed forces which will 
these skills.” 

For example, he illustrates, a medical grad 
uate who spends a year as an intern in 
military hospital is giving service for whic! 


staf 


individual 


utilize 


he is paid and at the same time advancing hi 
civilian profession. Similarly, a graduate of 

two-year technical institute who has specialized 
in a field such as radio or basic 


is qualified for positions in the armed service 


engineering 


where he can apply this training and obtai 
further education in his chosen vocation dur 
ing his military duty so that he will be bette 


fitted for a civilian career later on 


Orientation Aids 


information and assist 
counseling students in regard to education 


To supply basic 


and vocational planning and orientation 
military service, certain types of materials ar 
now available or forthcoming from gover! 
ment agencies 
Publications 

The Department of Defense is preparing | 
co-operation with the U. S. Office of Educatio 
an informative booklet covering education 
and career opportunities in all branches of th: 
armed forces. This publication will contain 
bibliography of useful materials and will 4) 
cuss such matters as induction procedures, o!! 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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A Real Man’s — 








Teaching is a Man’s Job 


You have just the qualifications we 
want in the teacher we employ for this 
position; it is fortunate to have you avail- 
able in case we have to use you. You see, 
there is one objection to you: you are a 
man.” This, despite the fact that only six 
of the 35 teachers already employed in the 
elementary school corporation in central 
California were men. It was an eight-year 
school which had grown so fast since Sep- 
tember that a thirty-sixth teacher had to 
be added for the second semester. “I'll keep 
vour application on file and your case in 
mind if it proves that we can't get a woman 
for this seventh-grade position.” 


A Calloused Community 


The particular corporation was a sub- 
urban one at the outskirts of a city, just 
far enough out in the periphery to catch 
the residue hoi polloi— migratory farm 
laborers, Mexicans, Negroes, Okies, Arkies, 
illiterates —- whom a saber-toothed culture 
had forced from the desirable residential 
sections of the metropolitan area 

\ccording to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the traditional American 
theory of democracy (on paper), all men 
ire created equal. Perhaps in the sight of 
God they are in fact; but they are not 
equal in fact in any typical American com- 
munity. Why they are not, is neither here 
nor there; the fact is they are not. Without 
i doubt, much of the difference between the 
o-called fortunate and unfortunate peoples 
n gur society is due to no fault of the un- 
fortunate. They may have been pushed 
‘round, discriminated against, deprived of 
opportunities, victimized in a variety of 
wavs, as contributing factors toward de- 
veloping in them feelings of resentment, 
nteriority, indifference, or callousness. 
Maybe some people built of sterner stuff 

in surmount obstacles of an unkind en- 
ironment and grow to become respected 
eaders in a respectable society, but such 
ises are few. Most underlings remain un- 
lerlings. 

\ sizable block of the pupils in the sub- 
irban elementary school corporation of 

entral California were from families of the 

fortunate, Some of them were rough, 
ugh characters. None were irredeemably 
st souls, but several were so casehardened 
it they could not be reconditioned and 
ilvaged in ten easy lessons or a few kind 


wramento State College, Sacramento, Calif 


J. R. Shannon * 


words. As Amiel observed, *. a child 
only respects strength,”’ and sometimes that 
Strength must be more objective than 
strength of character and will. 

Some months before the principal of the 
suburban school discouraged the candidacy 
of a man — and he was a man, too, one of 
the most masculine and virile type — for a 
teaching position in the corporation, an- 
other man in the same school had serious 
trouble with an obstreperous lad. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the male teacher in 
court, where he eventually vindicated him- 
self, he had reprimanded the lad for some 
mild misdemeanor, and the boy seized a 
book to strike him. Thereupon, the teacher 
grabbed the boy by the collar and ejected 
him unceremoniously from the room. In 
doing so, he accidentally struck the boy's 
head against a doorcase, bruising him near 
the eye. Although the teacher won in court 
when the boy's father sued, and although 
the board of school trustees stood by the 
teacher during the trial, the principal de- 
cided men teachers were too much of a risk. 

What is a teacher to do when a rebellious 
pupil resorts to violence? The story of the 
salesman of Watkins Products offers the 
best answer. The salesman, assuming he was 
engaged in a legitimate pursuit, started to 
enter a barnyard to describe his wares to a 
farmer, but when he opened the gate, a 
huge dog rushed at him with teeth bared 
for action. The farmer haplessly had left a 
pitchfork near the gate, and the salesman 
thrust it in time to defend himself. “Take 
the other end; take the other end!” 
screamed the farmer, hoping to save his 
dog from injury. “I'll take the other end 
whenever the dog starts coming at me with 
the other end!” 


A Hoosier Example 


Rex Harvey was teaching his first school 
at Sugar Ridge Township High School in 
the early °30’s. During the last period in 
the daily schedule one late September after- 
noon, a boy, whom Rex had reproved mod- 
estly, applied to his teacher the uncom- 
plimentary Truman sobriquet, but was not 
so restrained as to limit himself to the 
initial letters of the popular term of de- 
nunciation. He even embellished the ap- 
pellation with some impressive modifiers. 
Being less self-possessed than a columnist 
Rex reacted promptly and vigorously in a 
way which left the young ruffian staggering 
and aghast. 
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Indiana is the only state in the Union 
which has one-man school boards. The 
system has many disadvantages, but it has 
at least one advantage: the board is always 
in session. Therefore, when Rex hotfooted 
to the home of the township trustee as soon 
as school closed, he found ‘the board” 
ready to meet him. 

Mr. Stuart listened silently while Rex 
told the full story of what had led up to 
his strong-arm therapy and of how he had 
administered the treatment, and then sur- 
prised the anxious teacher with his com- 
ment: “Bad news, as well as good news, 
travels fast in rural communities. I had 
heard the whole story before vou called, 
and I listened to it again to see whether 
the two reports agreed. I am glad you 
came to see me, Mr. Harvey, and that you 
did what you did. If you had not done what 
you did, I'd have asked for your resigna- 
tion. 


Kindness Plus Strength 


In justice to Henri Frederic Amiel, and 
to the issue involved, the few words quoted 
above from Amiel should be supplemented 
by a fuller context from his Journal: 

The child must discover in us no passion, no 
weakness of which he can make use; he must 
feel himself powerless to deceive or to trouble us; 
then he will recognize in us his natural superiors, 
and he will attach a special value to our kind- 
ness, because he will respect it. The child who can 
rouse In us anger, or Impatience, or excitement, 
feels himself stronger than we, and a child only 
respects strength. 

Amiel was speaking of the father and 
the mother, but his ideas apply equally 
well to teachers. It sometimes happens, 
however, that ‘strength’ must be mani- 
fested in other ways besides kindness and 
self-control. In fact, if one has ‘“‘strength”’ 
he will not show “passion anger, or 
impatience, or excitement.” It is a common 
fallacy to assume that one can impose 
corporal punishment only when impas- 
sioned with anger. 

The idealistic pattern extolled by the 
Swiss philosopher will fit more than ninety 
per cent of America’s schools and a still 
higher percentage of its school pupils, but 
an occasional community —and an occa- 
sional pupil in any community — demands 
something more primitive. The corporation 
which will not permit the use of measures 
essential for the purpose is unrealistic. 
The teacher who will not or cannot use such 
measures when necessary is not only un- 
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realistic; he is derelict to his duty, if not 
downright pantywaist. 


A Final Example 


When John Sherman assumed the prin- 
cipalship of the elementary and high school 
at Ellettsville, he had taught five years, 
and had met no disciplinary problems 
which he could not handle a la Amiel. He 
even parroted Amiel’s dogma as infallible. 
He was aware that every principal had 
been run out since Jonathan Ray 25 years 
earlier. ““But surely these men were not 
‘strong,’” he rationalized. “Surely Jona- 
than Ray was a boor to maintain control 
through brute force.”” He knew his im- 
mediate predecessor had been beaten and 
kicked downstairs by an enraged high 
school boy, “But, surely, the man was not 
tactful and did not understand adoles- 
cents.” However, when John Sherman had 
it driven through his head by the leading 
woman of the community and the biggest 
and brightest boy in high school that he 
would soon be joining the procession of 
past principals if he did not emulate 
Jonathan Ray, he learned to be a man in 
time to salvage the situation and to be- 
come the first principal in a quarter of a 
century to get a second contract — and at 
a substantial increase in salary —so that 
he could succeed by more civil methods 
after he had once demonstrated that he 
could succeed by the more primitive sort. 


So What? 


Leaders in education have stressed the 
theme that teaching is a man’s job. They 
have encouraged men to enter the profes- 
sion and have admonished administrators 
to employ more men in the elementary and 
secondary schools. When, therefore, they 
find a principal discriminating against men, 
with the ratio of women to men in his 
school six to one, some leaders feel a dull- 
pressure sensation in the viscera, but the 
more choleric ones feel the hair on the 
backs of their necks start to bristle. 

Teaching is a man’s job, timorous ad- 
ministrators notwithstanding. And when we 
say men, we mean MEN in capital letters. 
Strong men —strong in character, strong 
in will, strong in understanding and sym- 
pathy and kindness and self-control, and, 
when it becomes necessary, strong in phys- 
ical force and stamina. 

America is reaping the harvest of its 
folly: a generation of unspanked brats. 
Some soft-spined pseudo psychologists have 
given comfort to several shilly-shally par- 
ents, claiming scientific support for ‘not 
producing inhibitions in Junior by frustrat- 
ing his personality through corporal punish- 
ment,” thereby encouraging habits of in- 
subordination in Junior, utterly regardless 
of the rights of friends and neighbors over 
whom he romps roughshod. Everybody else 
must suffer but Junior — now! Eventually, 
it will have to be the civil authorities who 
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“interfere” and “frustrate” the undis- 
ciplined youngun. In the meantime, lo the 
multitude of others who must suffer! And 
in the long run, lo the humiliation for the 
misguided parents! Is it any wonder that 
America is experiencing an unprecedented 
wave of juvenile crime? 

Some state laws prohibit the use of 
corporal punishment in school. Any school 
board can impose such prohibition any 
time it wishes, and many have done so. 
But it is a mistake. To be sure, teachers 
should not — and normally will not — use 
force except as a last resort, and that last 


resort should not be denied them. It is 
needed often enough to justify its retention. 
If school administrators are in the class- 
rooms supervising instruction, and not 
sitting in swivel chairs in their offices, they 
will be in position to counsel with teachers, 
to know when corporal punishment is justi- 
fiable and when it is not, and to serve as a 
medium between the school board and the 
teachers to make sure that a flock of rough- 
necks are not running rampant in the 
schools, be the rough term applied to either 
some undisciplined pupils or to some in- 
competent teachers. 


Why Pupils Leave School 


Virgil Stinebau gh ° 


Pupils leave school because the school 
represents duty, responsibility, effort, a 
challenge, and the discipline of living up to 
one’s best. 

In this respect the youth who leaves 
school is merely following in the steps of 
those adults who run away from personal 
responsibility, refuse to face problems, try 
to evade work, and limit their potentialities 
in life by being satisfied with lesser accom- 
plishments. 

The most important single factor affect- 
ing continued school attendance is the as- 
piration of an individual to improve him- 
self. Without this urge and desire, school 
experience would be of little value and con- 
sequence. Therefore, the problem of “early 
leavers” is more involved than the matter 
of school attendance. Basically, it is the 
problem of challenging youth to develop 
their talents by utilizing fully their oppor- 
tunities for learning. 

In this connection the attitude and in- 
fluence of the parents and the people in 
the neighborhood are very important. Un- 
less learning and schooling are held in great 
favor by citizens generally the painstaking 
efforts of the school staff to encourage 
pupils to remain in school cannot be en- 
tirely effective. 


Early Leaver a Liability 


Parents, teachers, and the adult friends 
of youth can appeal to their imagination 
and project their outlook on life by helping 
them (1) to realize the potential power of 
knowledge and technical skills, and (2) to 
recognize the significance of school attend- 
ance in achieving this end. 

A pupil is likely to remain in school in 
so far as he, himself, really intends to com- 
plete high school and in the degree to which 
he feels from his home, his school, and his 

*Retired Superintendent 


of Schools, Indianapolis, Ind 


community a steady pressure to realize his 
expectations. Except under extenuating cir- 
cumstances an early leaver must be re 
garded as a truant, an ingrate, and a po- 
tential liability to the community. In any 
eventuality he must bear the odium of one 
who “put his hand to the plough and looked 
back.” 

Having committed himself to a con- 
tinuing school career until graduation from 
high school, the next important considera- 
tion is getting a good start. “A job well 
begun is half done.’ School success is de- 
termined in a large measure by the pupil s 
attitude toward school, by his relations 
with his peers and his teachers. For this 
reason, proper welcoming and orientation 
procedures for new pupils are very impor 
tant. 

Every pupil should know his school — its 
policies, its program of learning activities, 
its organization, and its available services 
Likewise, the school staff should know 
every pupil—his interests, capacities 
school background, and learning potentfal 
ities. This informational background and 
mutual understanding should pavethe wa} 
for wholehearted, enthusiastic participation 
in school activities on the part of the pupil 
What the pupil is willing to undertake |: 
an important determining factor in his 
ultimate success. A ‘sense of belonging | 
developed by participation in the activities 
of the group. 


Individual Program for Individual 
Boy 


Appropriate learning activities should be 
selected according to the learner’s interests, 
aptitudes, and capacities. The school stafi 
can help to plan a “tailored program” for 
each, suited to the learner’s abilities and in 
terms of his recognized needs and expressed 


interests. Voluntary membership in school 
(Concluded on page 87) 
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The Central School with its dignified main entrance, at Eighth and Spring Streets, is a genuine addition to the 
civic buildings of Michigan City. The classroom wing extends 280 feet along Spring Street. — Boyd E. Phelps, Inc., 
Architects, Michigan City, Indiana. (Bodine Studio Photo) 













New Central Elementary School 
Michigan City, Indiana 


nape hag eet 


Bovd E. Phelps. Ine.. Architects M. L. Knapp. Superinte ndent 


Like a great manv other school building 1041-42 the original plans called for a build ber of firms interested in the construction of 
he past few vears our new Central el ng containing 16 classrooms, a workroom, a the new building, and a summarv of these 
rv school underwent a number of change combination nurse-teacher room, four offices bids showed a total slightly in excess of $7 
revisiol between the inception ot the four janitor supply and maintenance rooms Since our bonding leewav under the 
| ing and the tinal completior one teachers roon ind two student toilet Indiana Two Per Cent law was only $580.0 
oO tio re d ditorlum-gvmnasium ill to we Were faced not only with the postponement 
| I | ; he AY ! { ( Bo rd ( 1 co aa | ( ba ( ( | ( eeded uu lding \W I 
Ir et tor ead { re ( ‘ r revis g < oO red e costs ( 
emit rv build ' e next five The p e projected erms of the same e to provide east some at ( 
riod | » of the ¢ r ful oO edu ( progra ( pi s ce lor ipidly Creasing en! t 
et ; rhe econd ( ( yy \ \ ( ol SU ( ( | ( Orig pl s ( ( ( ( qla 
( or es a Dec ( ' ere he re of a co-oper Ve ¢ rt on the I g e pl I ving g elg 
\ plans were already being placed on the part of the irchitects, members of the Board ( ssroon ind for directional glass block 
boards for the next new building, the of School Trustees, and members of the teach ve the ceramic glazed tile in all corridors 
School, conditions indicated that actual Ing, Supervisory nd building and grounds The revised plans eliminated the glass block 
truction might be long delayed. The plans stalts from the corridors nd the radiant heating 
completed, however, in 1942, to be ready In 1948 when conditions seemed to indicate from all rooms except the ku dergarten While 
4 vailable when the opportunity to build greater availabilitv. of materials and labor 1 number of other revisions had to be made 
ed. Based on labor and material costs ot building estimates were requested trom a num these were the two major ones. At the same 


otek * 
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Floor Plan, Central School, Michigan City, Indiana. Boyd E. Phelps, Inc., 
Architects, Michigan City, Indiana 


1 roof by the Tri-é 


ited were leral Cor wool Metal Works of WI 
truction Company $28 tal was slightly over § 
heating and plumbing ll within our bonding limit so we 
ind Plumbing Co. of Gar to start work early in July of 1949 
Wiring ar d lighting b Wright Since if Va necessary to house the 45 
of Michigan City, $34.9 


pupil enrolled 4 i old chool building 
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A primary room set up for group study. 


The wardrobes and built-in bookcases, storage cases, 
and a work bench are at the farther end of the room. 


i desirab it ti same time are attractive and health- 
\ll classrooms in this building are at least 
et long by 22 feet wide. Rooms occupied 
two, and three have built ward- 


yrades one 


Ve ind S1X 


1] 


valls of the 


rooms will 


Teve 

! to provide i good start for each 
The facilities are 
wedenhee trilat lrinking metal 
trdrobes Olle arinking tountain 
tables ind chairs, ete 


e and within ¢ 


plant and The main kindergarten room measures 54 by 
experienced by these youngsters in 

iquatic garden.” The nursery rhymes 

0 life in the inlavs, ar 


ICCCssS 
growth ot 
} 


24 feet and has adjoining 
storage and lavatory facilities. Logs are burned in the 


fireplace in cold weather. 


linoleum d the 
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The auditorium-gymnasium ts truly an all-purpose room which se 
both the children and the adult community 


surmount ' 
il glass block which project the ligh he | id. 1 
the ceiling and upper inside wall vVpe furni ver n linoleum fi means of folding 
provisions for light are supplemented mphasiz till further good ligk 101 301 n roll-away 
: vid ) in In rooms 


hree rows of fluorescent light fixtures in le ligh ustical tile ceiling 
lassroom, operating in relays and pro- nly lent light reflecting qualities but also 
| >that calm, conversat! 


in all parts « 


pproximatels 33 


it desk height. Additional | 


he 


conserve evesi pped 
tive room. Leaf green walk and h air a provided by unit ventilators u " ni for 

is providing t n 
evestrain ind green 
in those rooms with direct 


} 


per c ae ripet 


exterior Walls 


(Left) East half of kindergarten showing corner devoted to aquatic and plant life. Waterpool fed by continuously 
running water has five foot radius and is surrounded by stone walk-way which is flanked by planting space two inches 
wide. Enclosed by decorative picket fence and gates. Door opens into rooms for storage of toys, lavatory and closet 
space. (Right) View of the primary room showing the chalkboard, display boards, and fluorescent lighting. 
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rough texture, buff, tire clay brick, trimm« 
vith Indiana limestone and backed up with light 
veicht concrete blocks 


Interior Walls: Foundation walls are of rein 
rced concrete in some locations and of concrete 
ck in other locations. Room partition walls on 
t floor are of lightweight concrete block o1 


red tile 


Floors: All floors on the first Moor, other thar 
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| +} | ' t ‘ The ' 
is? t? i 
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ist nad ti re t Mmapie strip f 
Roof The ol ay ted | ter ' = 
es Th cae ee. a ae The main entrance 1s marked with dignified treatment of floor 


to board secured vist gece and lighting units. 


thr grhi-thie va ‘ t 1] hit oa coppe 
scare and prokect | { pasayet Circulating through pipes concealed in the coneret SCHOOL BUILDING 
nit aa itor , ! od ies the othien ‘ pian CONSTRUCTION 
Doors and Window Ma Pine) { classrooms for grades one to four in 
other « ter ire ol st \ t clusive are warmed by means of steam pipes During the month or July, 1951, Dodge 

rs on first ‘ I ( t p immediate below the floors reported contracts let, in 37 states east of the 
tion and finished 1 I \ The entire heating svstem. other than the direct Rocky Mountains. tor 707 school buildings, at a 
n building are el i radiation, auditorium heating, and radiant heating, — total cost of $150,090,006 

oe . + pp at : “ is operated by means of a control svstem em In 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains, 
panel of clear via Lower panels of clear gla ploying a partial vacuum to produce steam at contracts were let in July, 1951, for the con 
clei ebisilieeme Senin ’ Varving temperatures depending upon temperature struction of 45 school buildings to cost $13,533. 


range of outside air a 
as Wall | ' I 600. Seventeen further buildings were reported 
nterior a ‘inish rhe pope portion of 


oak ak dinamo ad ee: “tek taal Electrical Work: Fluorescent lighting has been jn preliminary stages to cost an estimated 
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oe ee eee Oe Rta NABER PreMst ption of auditorium, storage spaces, toilets, 
Lower portion u ; ist vl nitors rooms stage, basement, and exterior 
ape, baces, ete, Walle ot taalet teatte ate finited  lxtures. All fluorescent fixtures are of low bright SCHOOL BOND SALES 
' mg ; W of touer Foot are Tnish ness and instantaneous starting ine r j ae eee 
So ca tin Fach classroom is equipped with three rows ot ‘ P 
( ceilings: Ceiling ee cone cted , moet ' fluorescent fixtures pat illel to the long dimension During the month ot J Int 1951, permanent 
nd plaster. secure factoned to hottom of ceili of the room. Each row contains five. 60-inct school bonds were sold in the amount of S78, 
ts. Ceili ol I office ( i two-tube, 40-watt low brightness fixtures, which 786,75 The largest sales were made in Cali 
ditori ‘ ‘ vith ace tical tile provide approximately 35 foot-candles of light at fornia, Sf 4.50 Connecticut. $4,990,000; Illi 
mented to the | te ct ! esk height. Each row of fixtures is connected end nois, 84.4. Missouri. 86.597.000; Nebraska. 
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t entilat | wie heati entilat required several steps ind Ct nd snow < 
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' , ' : the steps \ master switch is placed the 
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; e ¢ eC op rst floor corridor for the starting and stopping 
therr tatically controlled . . ' \ } Te | . | 
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i Fhe kindierwacten Gor ic warmed te hat wate: trolled by the temperature device School construction in 1951. 
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The pupils of the Wheat Ridge Elementary School, Wheat Kidge, Colorado, enjoy outuooi Ciassfuumn aieas 
adjoining each of the primary rooms.— Jo %n K. Monroe, Architect, Denver, Colorado. 


A Fine School Building, and 


it Isn’t Too Expensive Paul C. Stevens" 


» superintendent and principal welcome the little ones to the first 
day's session in the new Wheat Ridge Elementary School 
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Left: A typical built-in wardrobe which is in each classroom. Right: Each classroom has a corridor display 
cabinet and a sign including the tea@her’s name. 











Left: The work corner in the kindergarten room showing the built-in cabinets and sink and the unique wall 
finish. Right: A typical classroom showing the work counter and cabinets, the north light windows, the unit 
ventilators, and the :novable chair desks. 
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become one natural unit, the center of all 
school activities ind facilities. Units Ol work 
will develop freely within the classroom with 
the teacher as the guiding factor, although 
special teachers of art, physical education, in 
strumental and vocal music, will enter the 
group at regular intervals to augment the 
work of the classroom teacher 

The building he single-story. ts 

ll suited to th en itary. education pl 
Inside its attract! brick walls square 
align themselves one besid 

the sott northerly | 


own outside aoor 


The Wheat Ridge Elementary School consists at present of three 
wings which may be enlarged when additional classroom space 1s needed. 


tollets contiguous 


} 
‘ 


ited hoors encourage littl 


ill wrong and I wanted to explair 
I 


in 
two points to set him straight. First told f tl who planned th t id ma the transition from) supervised 


him, every feature of the new building char- mentar J MS tv] hool 1s irganized learning among 
terized as “fancy” is strictly functional and itself to th chit f the fundamental su they can comprehend. Ex 
directly related to an optimum education for je is well as the acquisition of experience rom the homey fireplace 
the bovs and girls of our community. Second in up livin t in the warm colored 
I had facts and figures to dem trate that n each classroor he teacher and stu t ret v planned to make 
considering time of construction and price in- 
dices, the new bDullding 1s no more cost thar 
inv oO! 
W 


t We 


. ima A corner in the kindergarten classroom which is equipped with radiant 
vhere their growth can be dire: heat in the floor, acoustic tile ceiling, instant starting fluorescent lights, 
tic and understanding tea and tile and brick walls. 
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} tended class projects. Activities lending them 





“i a 
{ 
H 
A typical classroom showing the unique wall finish of glazed tile and brick. Ceilings are acoustic tile. 
: 
t 
cI d teel if home ! I cal chor - 
Stormy weather holds no terror for modert 
chool children or teachers because built with ; 
rhe new schoo] Is in sick pravVroom Here , 
equipment for supervised play periods 
- gecralt nd dramatic production activities 
MN ‘ OO progr \udio-visu ceaue 
; a ce Here ell . I 
i t corridor where 1 es have. bet 
cle e tor tl ethod 
: , : 
I} ct | ret Nn ¢ Xt o the qd 
; I omce ! the ele ol the he 
f ur Phe clini tselt serve s intr I 
qsoti d center. Here the hool nut 
( dre now ) ve Vet ( 
: I Here oOo re give ( 
r eX natior clothe " rons 
| | } ette ‘ , 
: ( ble bookrack 
re it d perio lly 0 his Cel ral Tele) 
riage oo or exch y d renewal. 1 
vy each class teacher can supplemen 
her projects with appropriate reference books 


nd students can supply their own individual 
without le iving the classroon 
Adjoining the south of each classroom is 


bN ft. segregated area for play and ex 


elVve to the out-of-doors mav be « irried on 


ndetr blue C olor ido skies Vv sImMplv moving 


t 





irtable classroom equipment a tew teet 


Kindergarten ind primary projects may be 


Tyniceal primary room looking toward the work area. The room 1s 
carried on here in go weat giving th 
— od weather > fitted with movable chairs and desks, built-in cabinets, a drinking 


children the added value of fresh air , 
fountain, and sink. Toilets adjoin the room. 


Cor led on page 
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A game in progress showing the west stand, the press box and announcers’ booth, and the ticket 
office back of the tower at left. 


The Whole Town Enjoys - 


Pueblo Public Schools Stadium 
Herbert Foster 


Night games are played with complete comfort 
for players and spectators. 
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¥ 
Air View of the Pueblo, Colorado, Public Schools Stadium. The view, taken shortly before the 
final completion of the grounds, shows seats in place for 8000 spectators. There is room for 21,000 
additional seats. 
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i General Layout of the Pueblo, Colorado, Public Schools Stadium showing the ultimate seating 
: arrangement, the running tracks and the fieldhouse. 
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expected $30,000 to the cost of the project 

The excavation of 230,000 yards of earth 
was followed by the pouring of reinforced con- 
crete stringers to support the seats and the 
concrete facing. Two sets of metal-lined forms 
were built and used in the pouring of the 55 
stringers that carry 39 rows of seats on each 
side of the bowl. Each of the stringers is more 
tl long They are spaced O leet 
seat sections and 4 feet at the 


was placed ind filled, and while 
concret was curing the second form was 
prepared for the pouring. The stringers ar 
pported by concrete piers extending severa 
ground, Six Vards of concrete 
each stringer 
nonolithi pour, a 
$250. Risers 
ght from 9 to 1341 
etlect, assuring 
the tieid 
il boards ire 
] 


concrete s¢ 


, . 
per Tee : fern 28 t th i hundred were turned out 
~s 


lworking 


The west stadium seating 5000 persons, showing reinforced concrete 
press box and announcers’ rooms. Lights at left lowered between games 
to relieve tension on towers and cables 


according to Mr. Haatt 


the price DV usin 


} indle 
} 


j 
| 


idiun ire bu 


\ nstruct . ' ‘ t This type of construe 
C. F. Haaff 1! added an un n beca 


if 1 helheved to oftet 
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General Plan of Pueblo, Colorado, Public Schools Stadium showing the layout for the parking 
of cars. C. F. Haaft, engineer. 


greatest resistance to vandalism. The two-story patterns for the gears being made by Rodne: pipe, weld wire to reinforce the concrete struc- 
tor. } 


uilding ive an S-inch wall for the first stor Phillips, woodwork instructor tures and slabs, reinforcing rods, croppings of 
t 
ind a 6-inch wall for the top Each tower is made up of three legs laced ngles and flats used to make the seat fixtures 


When the citv water is turned off, it is pos together with structural steel, set in concrete ind other structural steel 


ble to drain all lines to the rest-room plumb nd braced by guy wires. The lights were Most of the iron traded to the steel plant 


g fixtures, the drinking fountains about th salvaged from the old school fields. Wher was obtained through scrap drives staged in 
tadiur ind the lawn sprinkler svstem) by money is available new lights will be placed the city’s schools. The balance of the scrap 
opening one central valve. Subzero temperatur in banks on the towers came from the school maintenance department 
Nece tates clearing the lines to protect \ Clect rh scoreboard was donated by The stadium fencing and its supporting steel 
gainst treezing during the olf seasor Pueblo’s morning and evening newspapers, 7/i posts are products of the Pueblo steel mill 
Lighting the field cost > per g ( Phe Pr C/ , d 7/ Puel Star-Jour Funds to fi nce building e stadium came 
Dank ot nine light ( h draw 108 } Nei ed radio s ( K S] Ire 1oO source the higt school hleti 
a re usp ded by cable CT! (aT ead | the eariv. spring ( ssi ons, school district 1 ds, the sale « 
field and suspended fro foot rt tor the 1 game Three | wi onds conti ons 
tT { Oppo t¢ I ot | (rT CF \ s SO i ( The ( ral ( ¢ t 1 v’ schoo 7 
: CXtTT rong copper \¢ ( d let uC . ontril ons te lec S43 r T} 
| Cah { T rot | \ rvé gy ior ( }ore \ ( ( ( ( proves exp a res o ITOX 





t ‘ ex ( ( » the pro 4 ad Vor > ‘ | { schor qaist! ( I 
| ( Owe’ ] ! ( re e aire Ol Fred Pol ( ( ere ( ( gered ( ds 
ell « ng I | I KCa Cle 0 thre . 4 re V6 a r ess tl Ss Or ore nan 
7 , ’ 
; ( the botto » 4 rhe ‘ ( i, vat M4 eriod ww The ponds re ¢ ( Ts if 
top. All section ire Welded together Through another arrangement with the ste re « ble it par with interest to date of 
\ ure red winch 1 } lit nf tH fand rd companys ne school district \\ ipbie to Ur d call Upol ) d Vs NOtICE Phe bonds bear 
| used to keep the cable taut 1} rap rol pound for pound for needed new l per cent vearls nterest from the fifth an 

hans ilso w yack ry the chaos hop ? ter < This included sf pounds ol ( ‘ | S4 
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FOR BETTER NONTEACHING 
SERVICE 

PUBLIC school executives 
vast amount of attention to the in-service 
training of teachers, and the work 
has been effective in raising the quality 
of instruction as well as the professional 
standards of all schoolwork. 
Educational administrators 
sidered the importance of 
sound philosophy as a part of the equip- 
ment of every teacher. of helping him 
master the complexity of 
matter to be taught, of developing effective 
instructional 


have given a 


done 


have con- 


developing a 


great subject 


techniques, class 


manage- 
ment, and finally, of assuming a critical 
attitude toward himself, 
outcomes. The whole effort has sought to 
better the education of boys and girls 
While much 
educational contribution of the nonteach 
ing staff to the work of the schools. their 
work has been considered 
the educator to be so simple and_ so 
secondary in importance that little time 
has been given to the 
of janitors and school engineers, 
assistants in the schools, and clerical and 
accounting staffs in the school board 
offices. No one has particularly considered 
it of major importance to assure the 
better personal and social welfare of the 


his work, and i 


has been said about the 


generally by 


in-service training 
clerk 


nonteaching staff. Some progress has been 
made in applying civil service principles 
to the first employment of engineers and 
janitorial staffs and clerical help, but 
with the exception of a few cities and 
State colleges, nothing has done for 
the in-service training of these people, or 
for their promotion to a_ better tvpe of 
work. The most primitive standards have 
been used for judging the efficiency of 
these people, and the official attitude, par 
ticularly in the middle-size and 
communities 


been 


smaller 
is one of letting well enough 
ilone. 

It would 
executives, 


that the 
under the inspiration of the 
superintendents of schools, should take a 
more definite interest in nonteaching per 


seem school-business 


sonnel, first, for the purpose of obtaining 
better efficiency and economy in all school 
service; and purpose of 
developing greater permanence and loyalty 
through active betterment of the individual 
welfare of the 


second for the 


men and women on the 


54 


the 
professional superiority to- 
staffs 
correction. 


staffs. If we believe in democracy 
attitude of 
ward the 


second thought 


nonteaching deserves 


and 


— And Better Executives 


THE training and improvement in effi- 
ciency of who hold 
executive positions on the school-business 


men and women 
staffs of city and town school systems has 
come almost entirely 
women 
these 
career 


from the men and 
The fight for 


character of a 


giving 
lite 
trom 


themselves 
positions the 
work, 
the professional elements in the 
and from the 
almost entirely an enterprise of the school 


has come only rarely 
schools 
boards: it has been 


1 1 
school 


business officers the secretaries the a 
countants, 


building-management 


agents, and the 
Through 


the purchasing 


executives 


1d | { ranizations, they 


their national a 


d heir professional 


have improve 


effcienc V and 


compelled 
recognition of their important on th 
executive staff 
done some work 
in school-busin 
yn the 
gaged in 
} 


college 

this 

ve counted on tt 
There is 
country that has carried a deh 
gram for 
business 


not a st 


raising the standards 


executives. The most that has 


been done has been to make a member of 
the state office staff available to explain 


new laws, and to give some help. in 


1 procedures, and build 


iccounting, financial | 


ing construction. 
In contrast to the neg 
s( hool 


itive DOLIC\ ot 


t 


boards, industry and business has 
not been careless in improving its execu 
The American Management Associa 

holds workshops — for 


industrial executive ind these are 


tives. 
tion = =annually 


overcrowded | 7 corpora 


regularly 
too have proyvrams the 
if their 


used carefully deve 


tions training 


} 


secondary €% itives and have 


oped ce vices for pro 


viding inspiration a well as direct in 
formational help to 
their top Staffs. We need 


in public school admini 


better the ervice ot 


° | 
Ima;#r 


program 


tration 


NEVER-ENDING TASK 


COMMISSIONER of Education Lewis A 
Wilson reports that the number of school 
districts in New York State has dropped 
from 9457 in 1931 to 3929 in 1951. Eighty 
five per cent of the State is now centralized 

Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, lowa, and 
other central now in the midst 
of campaigns which promise to produce re 


I 
New York 


States are 


sults as impressive as those in 


where the Central school, as the accepted 
form of rural school organization, is pro- 
viding educational, community, and _ eco- 
nomic advantages not dreamed of in the 
days of the one-room school district. 

The work of adapting rural school dis 
tricts to the local needs and opportunities 
is the never ending task. Changes are taking 
place constantly in the population of rural 
areas, in their social and economic status, 
in means of transportation and communica- 
tion, in trading areas, etc. The 
trict cannot be static if it is 
service for which the public 


s4 hool dis 
to give the 
schools are 


t sponsible 


SCHOOLS AND PROPERTY 
TAXES 


commentators on 


SOME 


seem to regret the fact that lov al property 
Laxes 1] 


school hnance 


cent of all 
heir comments overlook the 


operty tax 


provide b) Der 


} } 


still 
is the soundest. 
ind in times of depression 
imount and rate of all 
for local and state 
taxes point out 
and un 


muni 


ire uneven 


ri In many com 


ind levies cannot readily 
fault here is not with the 
with its current admini 

been subjected to reform 
and 


he states should. be 


iniversally improved 


There are good reasons for the schools 


to be content with least 
until the 


structure is 


taxes at 
and state tax 
means are made 
federal trend to 


point 


property 
national 
revi ed 


whole 

and 
} | 

ivallable for 


stopping the 


nonopolize il] Lax 
drying up local and 


sources to the 
state incomes 


ASPECTS OF POLITICS 


code of ethics adopted by the lowa 
Boards As 


entence 


Schoo] ociation contain 


meeting 


The fore 


versal 


‘oing principles deserve um 
democratic ad 


ideal ol the 


act ept ince where 


ministration is a practical 


( hool board. 
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“All Aboard” 





What of Moral and Ethical Values 


Among School Boards? Edward at. Tuttle’ 








ee ne ae OPPORTUNISM 


( Gesk 
; ; through t scO\ . 
- 5 ‘ Bu tO di “ ; They that can give up essential liberty to obtain a little 
\ rh rt e ed ) | rovided 1 ° 
: temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor safety. 
t ) ( } ne que n il 
d tune on vase 1 What S} ree — BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
~ > | ‘ ) ‘ P a be . “ . 
| H W “ - Persons who deny a greater good for some temporary gain not only are undeserving, 
; L re , as “Poor Richard’s” progenitor declares, but sooner or later they lose altogether the 
5 advantages they seek. One compromise with fixed principles inevitably leads to 
“ ns ¢ another, and each is likely to be a step farther down the scale of ethical values. 
( i { sult i ’ d 
ap Se e th, Ultimately the opportunist, grasping at momentary security or profit, finds that his 


hands are empty and his life insecure. Our forebears used to observe that the “smart 
regard of the fraudulent retur aleck"’ who ruthlessly went after what he wanted at the moment regardless of con- 


Phe editor 1 } finger on the ver eart sequences to himself or to those around him would one day meet with his “come- 





tor } } y ¢ «} na \ } ‘ TT ~ ° ° . ° 
é y Als query ie end, “W uppence.” They were usually right, and it would be wise to remember that in our 
' ' nn glittering times of feverish self-interest the same truth operates. —E. M. T. 
t I) 
i 
\W n ) he 1 ( r eC 
a 
re J URNALS re rt t th cide I ee 
he » CXPTeE vv { t ( { t 
} er , other y 
} f } ! } ’ » teatiieaw B a» fa — — I shint yard th Y WO ld set ahont yrrecting c be t 
| ot reader feel the same Ww resist taking »u IS Sate to assume nink ward they woul et about correcting a es 
hat every one of them knew he was doing thev could the wrong that had been done. The 
Wi \ . . 7 12 wrong. (All this is beside the point, which students agreed to this plan (In some states 
10SC€ 1 fora \ alues Fai cd. g be open to discussion is to whether It Is probabie that this procedure would not 
“ . » ’ 1 } } ’ lag 1) > ¢ > imilar 2 
, \ ‘ ndue emphasis had been given in this school have been legal, once the diplomas had been 
ert ws been i ) Or cr! ( t 
’ rte h e mil ( portance ot final examinations rded 
QVUAT nat Ou PUD IIE ChHOOtS : 7 
. . ' > The supervising principal wher he 3. Then the parents stepped in and ruined 
each our childre } ind vouth those i¢ pers add = Selected ‘stent =s . , t : rt : 
b atttoss wulimstaliee ghish ta os 2 learned of the fraud at the eleventh hour the day. They hauled down the moral standard 
ul bLiC ad BOT Lies W ( ( > . . e ‘ 
Katine of jh and and enduring efore Commencement. faced a difficult deci ind trampled on it before their children’s 
Ai a? rhe ‘ reno , that had to be made at once. As a teacher eves They condoned the cheating and insisted 
Kd Ralinlas Canes ‘ f youth he must uphold right moral conduct that no effort need be made to mght the 
, the 1 hot he did not want to shame and punish the wrong. They were willing that their sons and 
lt ne pu . 7 
, ; ; d on - 1, ‘ tudents publicly He knew tha mong e hiugnters sni ild iccep tainted diplomas and 
ieee fi ees re there were innocent as well as guiltv. He knew eave high school under a cloud of suspicion 
Ameri rople and their lew that the great majority of the guiltv had had ind guilt. They threatened the school board 
h , real need to cheat in order to pass the vith reprisals if it supported the supervising 
? ( CI it ( . 2 
\ He kly proposed to the cip s proposal to the students for 
{ ( t co cael \ t ) i 
( eed w n ne hic cere ( ( CSS 
cir ! \ d ' 
t¢ , } } the u lerstanding that mn ed ite ly tter No hit Is given 1n he repor nat a singie 
Ca ee) pric 4 t ( . 1 . e 
\\ ' voice outside the school was raised in behalf 
‘ ‘ t ( c¢ l re { i}))) { , } 
4 ' 1f honor, integrity. and decent human rela- 
( dult of tl communit' or at least 7 oe" 
tions. Must we conclude that here is a com- 
‘ ot the oO er Ww in ( ‘ ‘ 1 1} } ] 
, nunity gone morally and spiritually bankrupt? 
rad VOCTE erie \ ig tt \ . ’ 7 } 1 , Ss _? 
. . (ould it be suspected that the voung IfolKs 
f ra a ( t thei n ( , ees the first pl » because they knew 
tl , neated in the Irs place vecause tneyv Knew 
( rie \ qgqow whe lt I ( . 2 . , . 
oar , : vhat attitude their parents would take in a 
\ Le OOK gain it the tar i ed he one 1 wn In - rcnm et Q what 
\ , rity f the . , , , | nowaown l Ss iT ( CC Al 
ii¢ Ol } aie ( t t 
ne rior } vledg f th iu vould other American cot l es have done 
L prio r ( Cure ) Hit { ( ‘) ) ] 
} P is Is this incident typical of present-day attitudes 
> Dd c course For ine VeCaK \ , | s 
{ ' : ' toward moral issues? These are serious ques- 
1 t tation. For the thoughtless it w 1 lark 


] 


ons 1 true answers to them would be a 


Ml 
For the iverage it was a dare thev couldn't , | , } ‘ . 
vital indication as to whether this nation 1s 





" ’ lL 
building upon sand or upon a rock 
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ne daily press has presented the case tor 












4. Finally. what of the school board 


: 
4 
Clearly. it held the key to the situation \merican public education. He states the issue i 
Instinctively. at first, it stood for the right He points the solution. Results in coming 
It backed the supervising principal in his ears are up to u t America pro 
handling of the difficult circumstances. | esslo d ke. The ons of ch ; 
recog ed th education vust build ch qd vo flooding o our schoolhouse : 
cter as we s develop understanding a vonde 
Ss to strengthe future generations 
B Vne he going go oug ne s ) To 
ih Raciek Wien ictal eildiieine 9 Plan to Attend the N.S.B.A. 
courage to fight for its convictions Convention 
| t sper ( ISSIDIN osing ¢ ao . 





L- ; r 1 ee ee oe =r sense of h t the vere d R ld yg : ( 
a iss ite , bg aS NU PUATE } L . tha ats ; ee Re i , \ S ie \ h , wo is 
have « he pupils? Undoubtedly he had ir ie lig ; A | 
a one he 4 gr da es |} he Y ‘ ve : , 
es 46 younger S d girls down throug! ° ; 
e high scho d eleme rv grades in this ( ey 


their ress le vears r s - ~ | Hot ( p Res 
, , , Ir t g 
cide — lessons learned cn ore co \ | Bure ‘ ‘ Septe 
gly than v fro extbook. Have ¢ 7 eatte ‘ ( erve 
\ r ‘ y 
earne cheating « dulged \ > e we ' 
service oO n ) ec > ‘ t 
That their teachers ' - g g 
. ; aS d y l evre cre ( ' . 
iuthority to insist on what is right d decer I i membe P eC ' st. I 
re r . é =o . - 
} } —— } e , ' ; 
That their parents w take eir ar " : ear r wh tor eNS BA. ( ‘ ) 1 
er wh t thev do? T} ( zens ge eral i - ; ‘ } ‘ , , 
‘ rg d T ¢ ) ) r 
will wink at their failure to play according \ VASA eeting with le pr 
g g 
e . . SO | t iT¢ Vt t y A t 
the rules of the game. and think it ‘smart ‘ nd huge commercial and educational exhibit 
o-operativels ’ rether 9 - hy by ra sh ' ‘ : ae ' ti bah 
Pronr ? lar } v r > ‘ ‘ +} : . 3 : 4 } } } 
or “funny as long as they can get away with eeneiatinons and with hoth the nrofecsics r the way to gain inspiration and under 
it? That such savings as “honesty is the best ‘ : tanding of the mificance of the school board 
, - : ae . ind lav people f Ir respective schoo! d 2 “a . es . niet wer 
pollcy 1 man’s word should be as good tricts. such reports should greatly diminis} ciation ft ement in the separate state 
is his bond ind “a good name is rather to nd nationwide. You will be pleased and proud 
De ch sen th in great ri hes ire old-fash oned 1 the recognitior if orde d to the NS B \ 
pious platitudes. not to be taken seriously by San Francisco Editorial » the leaders of other national organizat 
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Completely HIGHEST ACCURACY in detecting hearing loss! 


New Approach FORTY TESTED at once... in less than 20 minutes! 
EVEN FIRST-GRADERS successfully tested in groups! 
to School 


TESTS CAN BE GIVEN by teachers with no special training! 
Hearing Tests! ... AND THE EQUIPMENT PAYS FOR ITSELF! 





School systems have waited long for a group hearing test that 
accurately locates hard of hearing pupils...that does it fast... 
and doesn't require a trained specialist in audiometry. 

Such a method is now available—the Maico PURE TONE group 
screening method. For the first time, you can KNOW FOR SURE 
which pupils are hard of hearing... and you can find it out early 
in their schooling. 

No longer any need for complicated procedures with out-of-date 
equipment calling for handling by experts only—and then yielding 
inaccurate, unreliable results*. 

No longer need hearing loss be the reason for EVEN A SINGLE 
COSTLY GRADE REPETITION. You can expect this new pure- 
tone equipment to pay for itself the first year... and even produce 
additional savings besides. 


Se 
The 1950 report of the Ameri- 
can Hearing Society's Commit- 

tee on Hard of Hearing Children 
revealed that nearly one-fourth 
of all pupils screened out by the 
old-fashioned phonographic 
audiometer are actually without | 
impairment. At the same time, 

it showed that pure-tone testing 

discovers more than twice as 

many defective-hearing children 
as the phonograph method. 


MAICO F-1 
—s —E 






















Write today for “School Hearing Tests’’—describing in detail 
how MAIco pure-tone group screening can save time and money for 
your school system. 






THE MAICO COMPANY, INC. 
894 Maico Building ¢ Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Please send full information about new, modern school 
hearing tests, using pure-tone group audiometry. 


9% OF ALL rv liiid PRECISION CES Cen s eccv cee cebedtiadeeea bebe 0a eabaeeeesias 
HEARING TESTS ARE MADE WITH MAICO-BUILT AUDIOMETERS 
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Pictured here is the nine-man School Board of the Dallas Independent School District, Dallas, Texas, in a planning 
session with the Superintendent of Schools. Seated from left to right are: Ralph McCann; Mrs. Vernon D. Ingram; 
Harry Stone; Doctor Edwin L. Rippy; W. T. White, Superintendent of Schools; R. L. Thomas, President of the 
Board; W. C. Scurry; Mrs. Tracy H. Rutherford; Avery Mays, Vice-President of the Board; Lloyd Campbell. 


the budgeted building plan. This has been accom It is important that, with the co-operation 


plished by sticking to a simple educational plan local levels, the people work together with th. 
DALLAS’ SCHOLASTIC inside and outside the school buildings state organization, Dr "a th 


Vasche asserted is 


GROWTH — HOUSING In order to keep the roof over the head of a responsibility on the state level to provide leader 


scholastic population whose census enumeration ship for local groups,” he explained, “and it ha 
PROBLEM jumped from 54,749 in 1945 to 77,392 in 1951 been found that local officials cannot alwa 


school authorities resorted to tempor irs class handle the load alone 


Don Matthews* room construction. Since 1948 it has been neces Asked about state aid to schools, Dr. Vasc} 


sary to keep 264 of these temporary units in said that “it is impossible to tell vet just what 


The last segment containing seven building operation. During this same period of time, there must be done.” He said that he must 


projects embracing a total of 46 additions ot! has been added an average of 8 permanent needs on the needs of the boys and girl 
b J : " 

permanent type buildings to the Dallas Inde classrooms per vear. Of the building projects Regarding rural school Dr Vasche 
pendent Sx hool District was placed vith the currently under construction 11 ire expected to vill be the police of the state office to 
architects in July, 1951, by the board ot edu be occupied during the 5 hool tern 1 minimum of rural regulations from tt 
cation, accounting for a total of 326.5 Beside additions to old buildings and con level and to rk constantly with the 


tion ' r } 


bond allocation since 1948 truction of new er iry schools this plan office 


} 


Constantly before those in charge of publi has anticipated 
heen the race to house construction of a comple warehouse and shop backbone of schoolwork Dr Vasche uid 


the ipply by the Civic organizations are in many respects t! 
education in Dallas has 
the ever growing scholastic population of this init. Also an outstanding item is the construc ilthough it is impossible to separate the nee 


* 1! 


school district. One of the greatest obstacles to ion of the William B. Carrell School for crippled for the community to pull together at a tin 
the program has been shortages in materials and children. Although planned in the first bond The new $9,000-a-vear job of appointive stat 


I! rh ’ ‘ ’ | t) 
man power which have thrown the completion location, the high pecialized facilities took education commissioner under an elected ft 


} } 


schedule on 23 current projects out o! time much time and thought in planning. The stru ward was created by a Colorado 


In 1948 when the Dallas schools separated ture will be ready during the coming school utional amendment two vears ago 


ear 


from the city, a bond allotment of $10,000,001 
was turned to the new independent school district With the culmination of this stepped-up SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE 
for the purpose of building permanent additions building program the district finds that another sai es : 

After a survey of the situation by the school building program will be necessary if Dalla Supt. Everett W. Ireland, in discussing ne 
administration, it became apparent that this chool children are to be kept in permanent type school buildings to be erected in the near tutur 


eg , nate ‘ . of housing : 
amount was woefully inadequate. In 1949 the in Somerville, Mass., writes in his 1950-51 report 


school board scheduled another bond election in 


, ; School buildings of the future will be quit lifters 

- £16 SOO . oe wes . RIP Erwy ouvee ge Ge ares : - 

the amount of $16,500,000. A list of projects wa COMMUNI TY INI EREST IN rom those of the past. Monumental monstrositic 

published before the election in which the bond SCHOOLS plenty of waste space are things of the past, for 

issue divided into a three-year plan including 32 aren e now on buildings will be functional. Classrooms will 
6 > greate » >ms this designer ‘ ‘ »p o encourage yupils 

projects. The greater number of items on thi Declaring that it is on the local level that the gned and equipped to encourage the puy 


S -ntailed adc s to exis g t ri 7s to do by doing, and each child will have more 
list entailed additions to existing building school sources of a community rests, Dr. J 


’ ded for him. There will be special purpose 
Burton Vasche, new Colorado commissioner of 


Of course the growth mostly concerned the 
perimeter of the city of Dallas. So intense and 
fast was this growth in some areas that it was 


necessary to reset the schedule bringing some 


which can be utilized to facilitate the operation 
education explained “T am most interested in greatly extended and enriched curriculum progran 


seeing the people in the community take a Health will not be forgotten, for rooms will be en 


; greater interest in their schools.’ tifically lighted and decorated, and the most modet 
third-year projects up into the second year plan 


In spite of rising construction costs the board 
and the administration have been able to follow 


Dr. Vasche made the statement during a brief ind efficient heating and ventilating systems will 


rovider "i ) ons gre val 
visit to Pueblo shortly after he assumed his provided. The school site is considered an integral pa 


of the total learning environment nd should be 
Mrs. Nettie S. Freed. Dr Sat niggre morn sa Mima ae 


Vasche formerly served as deputy superintendent 
Assistant to the Superintendent, Dallas Public School ot public instruction for Washington State 


duties, succeeding 
ufficient size to provide for recreational activities, and 


hould be attractively planned, with maximum considera 


tion given to safety provisions 
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To meet future-load 
requirements our new 
laboratory will have 
to be flexible. How 
can we make sure 
it will be? 


Get help from Hamilton 
on your plans. Their 
Field Engineering Service 
has helped solve 
similar problems 
hundreds of times. 






For work-designed laboratory equipment i's Hamilton, of course! 


Get help from Homilton, without cost or obligation. 
Write for Hamilton's newest Laboratory Equipment 
Catolog No. 211-R of for the name of the Hamilton 
Field Engineer nearest you. Remember — when 


there's work to be done, get help from Hamilton! 


| Hamilton Manufactuning Company 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


a 


eel 
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ADTVANCE ss CENTURY 


Simplest, Fastest, Surest Way 


PROOF! This Progress Chart speaks for itself. 
After only 10 hours Rhythm-add training, nine 
classes of operators — students and professionals 
—were tested for their adding speed. Note the 
big improvement in all classifications. Your stu- 
dents can do the same. 


Read What Others Say ot Rhytnm-add 


One of the country’s most important commercial 
high schools: “Rhythm-add is a major develop- 
ment in teaching machine skills.” 

One of world’s biggest financial institutions: 
“The first sensible approach we have seen toward 
bringing the operator’ s capacity closer to the 
machine’s.” 

One of country’s biggest banks: “We have made 
Rhythm-add a standard requirement for all our 
operators.” 

A nationally known insurance company: 
“Rhythm-add fits perfectly into our recently 
adopted training program for new employees.” 
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+ HTT AD | 


to Teach Adding Ever Devised 





Greatest Contribution to Commercial Teaching 
; since Touch Typing, say Educators 


Here...for the first time in the history of business 
. is a technique that lends purpose and direc- 


tion to adding machine instruction. 


Developed by Monroe, Rhythm-add is de- 
signed to make every operator faster, more effi- 
cient. And that’s exactly what it does! First tested 
in leading business schools and commercial insti- 
tutions, this revolutionary new technique proved 
an immediate and outstanding success. Rhythm- 
add-trained operators showed swift and startling 
improvement ... increased adding speeds up to 
160%! And after only a few hours instruction! 


Here... at long last... is a technique so 
radically new and different .. . so simple, easy to 
learn... above all, so effective. every progressive 


school should investigate its possibilities. 


Evolved trom Business for Business! 


Rhythm-add is the result of years of study 
of the figure needs and methods of modern busi- 


ness. That study revealed that no human hand 






Monroe Caiculating 
Machine Company, inc. 
General Offices 
Orange, WN. J. 


Ph Beatad 





RHYTHM-ADD 
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can push a Monroe to the limit of its speed. 
Monroe, therefore, evolved a method to make 
the operator faster. 


With Rhythm-add, any operator .. . begin- 
ner, average, or expert ... quickly learns to read 
figures faster, put them on the keyboard more 
accurately, depress more keys at a single stroke. 
Simple, practical. easily mastered, Rhythm-add 
represents an invaluable skill that will pay life- 
long dividends to students throughout their busi- 


ness careers, 


Rhythm-add Training Is Free! 


Invaluable as it is, Rhythm-add training costs 
you nothing. Monroe will train teachers abso- 
lutely free as another of its many continuing 


services to educators. 


Rhythm-add will improve the performance 
of an operator on any full keyboard adding ma- 
chine. But it achieves maximum effectiveness on 
“Velvet Touch” Monroe Adding Machines that 
were designed specifically for Rhythm-add. 


Put Rhythm-add, the most advanced, most 
effective adding method ever devised, to work for 
you. To learn how, mail the convenient coupon 
below. Today ! 


C= ~~ oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Se ee ee ee ee | 2 ee oe 


Educational Department 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 


Please tell me more about Rhythm-add. 
Name 

School 

Address 


City Zone ae 


NO SUBSTITUTE! 
...for the Voit XF9 a, 


ZEEE GA 

ALE FP 

When the going gets rough, there is NO substitute 
in the game of football for the Voit X F9. 

The XF9 alone makes possible good all-weather 
passing, punting and ball handling. 


Every coach in America has been told this story. 


Hundreds of their teams will play the XF9 in 1951 


OE OR LEILIOE OEE LLEE GOOLE NAS PVE AEG LN LLIN EES 


varsity games (all the way from junior highs to top 
colleges ). Thousands of coaches will see this 

miracle ball in action and claim it as their own. 

This year, Voit's dozens of league adoptions will 
become tens-of-dozens 

The Voit XF9 takes the game out of the hands of the 
weatherman, and marks football's greatest performance 


improvement since cleats. 


Chicago 10 
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Establishment of Schools 


\ paramount requisite in the American system 
public education is social equality and it must 
open to all children by unified school associa 
ons regardless of lineage Gonzales v. Sheely, 
F. Supp. 1004, Ariz. 


School District Government 


\n action against a school principal, superin 
ndent, maintenance supervisor, and janitor, and 
embers of a county board of education as 
é ndividuals, for injuries sustained by a school 
supil on the school premises, as an alleged result 
t the defendants’ individual acts of negligence, 
vas not barred as a suit against the board 
ind its employees for torts committed in the 
erformance of official duties, as public officials 
ire not insulated from liability for their own 
personal tortious acts Whitt v. Reed, 239 
Southwestern reporter 2d 489, Ky 
In an action for injuries sustained by a school 
ipil on the school premises, a petition alleging 
that the county board of education members 
ied as individual defendants, violated certain 
tatutes in undertaking to authorize school build 
ilterations, which resulted in a_ defective 
ondition causing injuries, stated cause of action 
gainst them on the ground that their failure 
to perform their mandatory legal duties was a 
iuse of the injuries Whitt v. Reed, 239 
Southwestern reporter 2d 489, Ky 
Hearings before a school board are quasi 
idicial in character and the findings and deter 


ee ae 


nination of the board are conclusive unless the 
vard acted corruptly, in bad faith, or in a 
lear abuse of its powers Rehbere v. Board 

Education of Velvindale, Ecorse Tp School 


Dist. No. 11, Wayne 
142, Mich 


County, 48 Northwestern 


porter 2d 


School District Property 


Where a grantor conveved land to a school 
listrict for school purposes with reverter back 
the school district moved the schoolhous« 
gave up land for the purpose of a school 
suse, the right of the reverter remaining in 
rantor was alienable Dickerman v. Town of 
Pittsford, 80 Atlantic reporter 2d 529, Vt 


Municipal corporations, including school dis 


ricts, are not liable for the personal torts of 
their officers, agents, or emplovees, in the 
hsence of a statute expressly declaring them so 
ible Snowden v. Kittitas County School Dist 


Vo 401, 231 Pacific reporter 2d 621, Wash 

\ Washington statute abrogating with respect 
to school districts the common-law rule that a 
municipal corporation is not liable for the per 


onal torts of its officers, agents, or emplovees 


vas, by necessary implication, amended by a 
statute exonerating the school districts from 
iability. for noncontractual acts or omissions 


relating to any park, playground, or fieldhouse. 
ithletic apparatus, or appliance, etc., the effect 
! the latter statute being to restore in part the 


mmon-law immunity from tort liability en 
ved by public school districts. Rem. revised 
tatutes, §§ 951, 4706 Snowden v. Kittitas 


‘ ounty School Dist. No. 401, 231 Pacific reporter 
1 421, Wash 


School District Taxation 


The courts will jealously guard school funds 
rom diversion even for laudable purposes 
oard of Education of Madison County vy 
Wagers, 239 Southwestern reporter 2d 48, Ky 

\ gymnasium would be a “school building” 
nder the Texas constitution and statute pro- 
iding that school districts may issue bonds and 





+ 

bd Horn Folding Partitions and 
Horn Folding Gymseats In- 

- sure Maximum Gym Space 

e 

o 

« 





Horn Gymseats Folded and Partitions Partially Open 





Deiuxe Automatic 


horn roiding Partinons 
with Pass Doors offer three independent 
practice gyms. Horn Folding Gymseats with 
their smooth folded surface insures safety 
and moximum space. 


There is a Horn representative in your 
@ locality. For complete details, write 
Dept. D. There is no obligation. 


levy taxes for the purpose of erecting school 
buildings when authorized by a majority of the 
qualified voters of the district, in view of the 
fact that physical education is required by 
statute to be taught in the public schools. Ver 
non’s annotated statutes arts. 2663a, 2784e; 
Vernon's statutes const. art. 7, $3 Jones \ 
Sharvland Independent School Dist., 239 South 


western reporter 2d 216, Tex. Civ. App 


Teachers 


The relationship between the board of educa- 
tion and the person who was employed by the 
board as director of adult education and business 
manager was that of employer and employee, and 


such relationship was created by contract, the 
result of tenure statutes not being to make the 
relation any the less one originating in the 


contract, but to annex to contracts of employ 
ment when repeated for sufficient time certain 
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Mankato High School, 


Mankato, Minnesota 


Pass and Rockey, Archi- 
tects, Mankato, Minn. 
Hagstrom Const. Co. 
General Contractor 


E. Anderson, Supt. 


Horn Partitions Closed and Seats Extended 





— a 
Note Compactness of Horn Equipment 








For the Big Game . . . Horn Folding Gym- 
seats with their ‘‘Chair Comfort’’ dimen- 
sions are simple to operate and maintain 
and offer maximum seating capacity. For 
the finest, always specify Horn. 


rbrothers (0. 


Div. of Horn Industries 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 
Established 1909 





legal consequences Holbrook vy. Board of 
Education of Palo Alto Unified School Dist., 231 
Pacific reporter ed Calif. 

Where a petitioner was employed as business 
manager of a school district, a noncertificated 
service, and as principal of the evening high school, 
a certificated service, was continued in the same 
position for the following year, and in the third 
vear the petitioner's duties were designated as 
business manager and director of adult educa- 
tion, a certificated service, and the fourth year 
his duties were designated as business manager 
for three quarters of his time, and as director 
for one quarter of his time, the petitioner 
was entitled to be classified as a permanent, 
full-time teacher and was not entitled to only 
one quarter tenure. Calif. Education Code, 
$§ 13004, 13034, 13049, 13050, 13081, 13082, 
13086, 13089, 13201, 13651.— Holbrook v. Board 
of Education of Palo Alto Unified School Dist., 
231 Pacific reporter 2d 853, Calif. 
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Aewaunee QUALITY all the way 


You see it in every piece of Kewaunee laboratory equipment—the 
very finest quality in design, materials, construction and finish. 
Clean, simple, functional design that speeds laboratory work. 
Selected woods, hardware and other materials for lasting service. 
Husky construction with careful workmanship in every detail. 
Handsome, wear-resistant finishes. Kemweld Tops exceptionally 
resistant to water, acids, alkalis and solvents. Top to bottom, inside 
and out, from start to finish—Kewaunee custom quality all the way. 
And it’s all yours at no extra cost. Write for descriptive literature. 


4. A. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center Street + 


CASTLE SHANNON HOLDS 
WORKSHOP 


School teachers at Castle Shannon, Pa 
back to school this summer to learn more about 
their pupils’ needs. In a workshop pyoject in 
which the borough’s two Parent-Teacher Associa 
tions and the school board footed the bills, 24 
instructors gave up a week's vacation to attend 
classes 

The teacher workshop was set up by John L 
Trevaskis, school principal, with the aid of Dr 
Dale W. Houk, president of near-by Slippery 
Rock State Teachers College. After digging into 
the problems faced by the school in meeting the 
educational demands of the residents, the school 
PTA went along to express the parental views 

By living together for a week, Principal Trev 
askis said, teachers now have a better idea of 


went 


64 


Representatives in 
Principal Cities 


Adrian, Michigan 


what goes on in grades below. He 
stressed that as one of the goals —an integrated 


educational through 


above and 


program 
junior high school 
Unit focusing 
central theme also wa 
workshop 


from kindergarten 
teaching around a 
emphasized during the 
Another idea derived from the project 
is to sidestep the traditional coverage of text 
books from front page to back cover 
now will tackle the 
special treatment as 


subjects 


Teachers 
light of 
the day’s news and problems 


subjects in the 


demand 
Local government will be 
during the election, a 


studied in 
an example. Another view 
from the experiment will be to grade pupils on 
how they progress, rather than on a set standard 
Use of audio aids, maps and charts wa 
Child guidance the role the 
should play in the borough 


CIVICS 


movies, 
stressed school 


was discussed 


The borough is faced with a steady increase 
in enrollment. Enrollment this fall will be over 
600 in two grade schools and a junior high. In 
four more years, at the present rate of develop 
ment, it will exceed 1000. By 1960, it is expected 
it will soar over the 2000 mark 


NEBRASKA SCHOOL LANDS 


School land leases in Nebraska are in a muddk 
following several Supreme Court decisions con 
cerning the legal methods of renewing leases to 
old holders by noncompetitive action of the state 
board or by public auction to the highest bidder 
The appraised value of 1,638,584 acres of school 
land is $16,587,660. Under the law the minimum 
rent is 6 per cent of the appraisals plus such 
willing to pay. Recent 
sales of the school lands have indicated that the 
ranchers are willing to go considerably above th 
appraised values and the should receive 
considerable in rental bonuses. The decision of 
the Supreme Court which is to the effect that 
leases 1941 without competitive 
bids are illegal, is being contested further by the 
lessors of some 874,000 acres of land operating 
under 2300 leases 


bonuses as bidders are 


state 


renewed since 


The history of Nebraska's school lands goes 
back 84 vears, when the state received a total 
of 2,928,890 acres of school lands, or about 1/18th 
of the total land 


support purposes 


state for school 
During the first thirty years 
of statehood lands were sold at auction and the 
invested in 
Since 1897 


area of the 


moneys interest-bearing 


securities 
state law has prohibited sales except 
under conditions which make the sale beneficial 
to the state. The largest holdings in the extreme 
western counties range from Cherry County 
which has 35,206 acres, valued at $1,245,550, and 
Chevenne County which has 41,660 acres, assessed 
at $1,206,635, to small holdings in the smaller 
counties 


CLINTON CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 
citizens’ advisory com 
mittee has been approved by the Clinton, Iowa, 
board of education. Supt. J. R. Mounce has been 
directed to work out the details of organization 
and to prepare a plan of work for the grout 
which is to consist of representatives of 27 loca 
civic, social, parental, and other groups 


The formation of a 


BETTER SCHOOLS FOR RURAL 
AREAS 


A three-point program to bring rural educatio! 
in the United States up to the level of schooling 
August 1 
rural educators at a three-week 
Columbia University’s Teacher 
College on the organization and administratio! 
of country schools 


in the large cities was proposed on 
by a group of 
conference at 


The educators adopted resolutions calling !or 
increased financial aid, 
environment in the instructional 
new methods of training and attracting teacher 


for the rural schools 


greater use of the rut 
prog im, al 


They also urged that state 
school officials adopt a co-operative national pla! 
certification, tenure 


for standardizing teacher 


and retirement regulations 

Discussing the need of rural school systems ! 
financial support, the conference called for fed 
eral and state government support to promot 
the exchange of pupils and teachers. The conter 
Frank W 


Teacher 


ence was under the direction of Dr 


Cyr, professor of rural education at 


College 
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Professional manufacturers of laboratory equipment 





Professional help at the planning Design assistance without cost or ob- Heve your architect prepare separate 


St@Ge—Thoroughly experienced representatives ligation —Here, again, the Professional method of laboratory specifications—or have iaboro- 
of now Professional laboratory manufacturer laboratory plonning pays important divi- tory specifications made a separate section 
work 


dends in better designed, Hy sotis- of your general construction specifications. 
foctory laboratory facities, This FREE This permits direct bidding to owners or 
service puts thousands of dollars worth of contractors by Professional laboratory monv- 
design talent at your disposol. facturers—assures you full benefits of this 


better approach to laboratory plonning. 





Secure bids directly from Professional Highly specialized manufacturing facili- Properly designed for today and to- 


manvfacturors—This gives you ond your orchi- thes— ore essential in the making of fine laboratory morrow—aA representative of any Professionol 
tect clear and uncluttered control, frequently equipment. By placing your order with a laboratory manufacturer can be of sub- 
results in sbstonticl cost savings. Price Professional manufacturer you secure an stonticl assistance to you in insuring that 
information d by Professional man — production bolance—the economy the laboratory you're plonning will be 
fecturers is factual, reliable, free of guess- production of laboratory flexible . . . able to change in function os 
work. You know where you stand ond ph anne a tg = 4 manufacture the future requires. Use this service now! 
you're ossured of Professional quality. where needed. 


Is this useful booklet in your files? 


It was designed for you and contains a variety of authoritative information 
on laboratory planning. Thousands of copies have already been put to 
profitable use—if you have not received yours, write today! 


Laboratory Equipment Section e¢ Scientific Apparatus Makers Association 
20 North Wacker Drive « Chicago 6, Illinois 


composed exclusively of — 





ed 





Here’s why 4 out of 45 laboratories are equipped by 





j 


‘Phobasiional maruhactuno ob laboratory, equipment 
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service during the 1950-51 school year as membe 

of special teacher advisory committees. Dr. Li 

Norrix reports that 91 teachers reported one con 
mittee assignment and 106 teachers served on tw 
committees. The great majority aided their 1 
spective principals in the discussion and soluti: 

of building problems. In the order named. th: 
most service was given to elementary pupil clul 

the teachers professional club, school civil cd 
fense, curriculum construction and revision. Hix 
school teachers preferred work on subject con 
mittees, teachers professional growth, and ethi 
committees. Under a policy of the school admi: 
istration office no new teachers are accepted {: 
committee work on the theory that they shor 

become fully acquainted with their new jobs be 
fore taking on additional work 


TEACHER HONORED 


The board of education of the West Allegh 
Joint Schools, Imperial, Pa., has adopted a res 
tion commending Harry Stewart who has been 
member of the school faculty since 1905 
A who, upon retirement, can look back upon 


\Z4 and Every School is G perfect record of attendance. Mr. Stewart ha 


not missed a day nor has he been tardy a sing! 


Better School for Having time in all his years of teaching. He has bees 
SHELDON EQUIPMENT repeatedly commended by his superiors for hi 


efficiency as a teacher and for his interest in 
Sheldon consultants, designers and engineers are children entrusted to his care. Unmarried, he 
never-ending in their development of laboratory and reared and has paid for the education of se 
vocational furniture, continually with an eye to better- homeless boys 
ing the facilities of the school and the efficiency of The board of 
the teaching. Here at Sheldon we stress the values 
that make for lowest cost in the long run. What's 
more, you have Sheldon Field Engineers to bring you 
the world’s latest and most practical ideas in your 
planning —to think the job through with you — and 
to see it through for you in a manner that makes every TEACHERS AND 


Sheldon-equi d school a Sheldon enthusiast. ee . 
nate ADMINISTRATION 


E.u. SHELDON EQUIPMENT compaxy ln eccesinnss oth Ge Gin 


MUSKEGON - MICHIGAN 


education, in its resolution, ¢ 
pressed the hope that he would continue m 

vears in good health and would be a furth: 
inspiration in the community 


law, all 
employees of Prince Georges County, Md. } 
been directed by the County Commissione 
sign loyalty oaths swearing they are non-( 
munists. No new employee has signed 
January, 1951. In addition to requiring the 0! 
oath from state and local employees, the 
makes membership in any subversive organizat 
a felony 

®& The New York City board of educatior 
raised the five-day ceiling for holyday abser 
by teachers. Jewish teachers are largely rej 


t | : 4 sented in the religious-observance grou 
‘se i 


sentees receive a maximum of ‘4;th of a mont! 


DCMT OMETOUCTR TIMUR 5 siteenee wet pay the min 


of a substitute 
] UND “ oF Po Bae: \ ®& Topics under discussion at the two-day w 
7 ‘ — shop held by the Kalamazoo, Mich., public sct 
Curriculum Conference included a report ot 
regulations governing such leaves have been set work accomplished during the 1950-51 sct 
up. One day's absence per fiscal year will be year, and the listing of major and minor: 
allowed for personal business, and will be deduc jectives for the 1951-52 period. Consultants | 
tible from the accumulated sick leave. Certain the Department of Public Instruction assisted | 
specified non-illness absences may be charged to Council according to Supt. Loy Norrix 
sick leave. all of these charges combined, includ ®& Principals and administrators of Pont 
ing absence for personal business, not to exceed Mich., have organized a club on the works! 
> t iC a total of three days in one fiscal year. A clause plan to promote democratic school administrat 
RIVER ROUGE PERSONNEL added to the section on teachers’ status requires and increase efficiency 
POLICY the completion of two hours of recognized college & The Norwalk, Conn., teachers have lost 
Portions of the River Rouge. Mich. schools’ work during the first five-year period, and four legal fight for higher salaries. The Connecti 
personnel policy have been amended, writes Supt hours of advance study during the second five state supreme court has ruled that while teach 
Carroll Munshaw. Board of education employees year period for teachers who have an advanced may join a union, they have no right, as pu 
may now accumulate 100 days sick leave, an degree employees, to engage in work stoppagt 
increase of SO days. When the employee's strikes, or refuse collectively to enter 
absence exceeds his accumulated sick leave, he — : — — ——— duties 
will be allowed the difference between his salary FEACHERS SERVE COMMITTEES ®& The salaries of all clerical and custod 
and that of the substitute for a 20-day period A total of 88 per cent of the teachers employed employees of the Clinton, Iowa, schools ! 
All leaves of absence are without pay and in the Kalamazoo, Mich., schools rendered special been increased by $300 per year. 
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ELIMINATE MOUNTING AND 
PICTURE HOLDERS WITH 


CSescle 


U-LYTE 


Opaque Projector 










All copy is held absolutely flat on the 
VACUMATIC PLATEN of this ultra-modern 
Beseler VU-LYTE during projection, through 





















suction created by a special fan. 

There is no need to spend time pasting 
and mounting copy—or inserting copy into holders. 
You simply introduce your copy onto the platen, 
and there it “stays put” without curl or flutter. 

As you handle the superb new VU-LYTE, 
you'll appreciate the exceptional advantages of 
this VACU MATIC PLATEN. It’s one of the 
exclusive Beseler developments that make the 
VU-LYTE the most modern and most versatile 






of visual teaching tools. 





Fan action of the Beseler 
VACUMATIC PLATEN* not 
only holds copy flat during 
projection, but keeps inte- 
rior of the projector unus- 
vally cool. 


Yes, Beseler explored every line in bringing 
you a projector that gives top-notch results with 
maximum ease and economy of operation. 


FEED-O-MATIC* 
CONVEYOR— 


For instance: 


1], YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially- 


lighted room. Total darkness is unneces- 3. YOU CAN project a lighted arrow onto 


\ 





sary in order to obtain clear, sharp images 
and brilliant colors—because VU-LYTE pro- 
vides extra illumination. 
2. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy 
through smoothly, without light flashes, 
by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC* 
metal belt CONVEYOR. A full 82x11 page 
letter or a postage stamp can be projected 
with equal ease, without flutter. 





a POINTEXt 
: PROJECTION POINTER 


any part of the illustration by means of 
the new Beseler built-in POINTEXt POINTER 
—thereby pointing out details without leav- 
ing the projector. 
4, YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven 

surface—project on small or large 
screens. In addition VU-LYTE is an amazingly 
quiet and cool operating opaque projector. 


es These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, are incorporated in 


*Pat. Pend 
tPatented 





—— 
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a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. 

Ask for a free demonstration of the precision built VU-LYTE in 
your own projection room and for more information regarding this 
truly new concept in opaque projection ask for booklet A‘S. 


CHARLES CSeaclehe COMPANY 


SSD 60 Badger Avenue, 
The World's Largest Manutacturer of Opaque Projeetion Equipment 


and is reduced in price! 


Newark 8, N. J. 



















schools from coast to coast. 


Sixty years of such experience is at your command 
to solve whatever problems you may encounter 
in connection with furniture for Laboratory, Home 
Making department or in your Library. Peterson 
Quality and planning Service has gained recogni- 
tion from school Boards throughout the nation. Our 
experts are at your service. . 


In those departments where heavy usage gives 
school furniture real punishment, you'll find Peter- 
son Furniture making its reputation. For over fifty 
years Peterson’s reputation is heralded in leading 


. without obligation. 


DISTRIBUTORS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 





SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


® Enid, Okla. The school board has voted to 
purchase all merchandise needed for the operation 
or repair of the schools, for the high school ac- 
tivity organizations, upon a competitive basis, 
and when equal quality, serviceability, and price 
are available from local merchants, that they be 
given the orders. Purchases for less than $300 may 
be made by the secretary upon written request 
of the superintendent of schools. 

& A program of movies, lectures, and exhibitors 
of school equipment was presented at the Erie 
County, Pa., Annual Custodians Convention which 
was held at the Junior High School, Corry, Pa., 
August 24 under the supervision of Supt. Maurice 
E. Kolpien. 

®& The status of the Negro high schools in 
Carlsbad, Roswell, and several other cities of New 
Mexico is giving some concern to the boards of 
education of these communities. Under a 1925 
statute separate high schools may be maintained 
provided the education offered is equal to that 
provided in the schools for white children. The 
cost of bringing the Negro high schools up to 
an accredited standard may be so high that the 
school boards may be obliged in time to integrate 
them slowly into the schools now attended ex- 
clusively by white children. The State Education 
Department has been considering the withdrawal 
of its accreditation from one school 

®& The efficiency of the elementary 

Kalamazoo, Mich., is showing 
provement particularly in the 
three R’s. A report of Supt 
that during 1950-51 the standard tests admin- 
istered to the fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
classes indicated that these groups are well above 


schools of 
satisfactory im- 
mastery of the 





Loy Norrix indicates 
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1224 Fullerton Ave., 








Chicago 14, U. S. A. 


national averages. In a composite of all subjects 
measured the children were advanced three months 
educationally over their life ages. The test results 
for individual children and for the class groups 
have been made available to the respective teach- 
ers for remedial work in the case of children who 
reveal weaknesses. Mr. Norrix has recommended 
that additional emphasis be placed on spelling 

® At Chevy Chase, Md., and Arlington, Va 
two teachers have resigned after charges of 
former membership in a subversive organization 
were made 

®& The Sevastopol County, 
board has bought 14 acres of 
be used as a 


Wis 


wooded 


Door SC hool 


land to 


school farm and as a 


forest and 


recreation area. The school grounds now embrace 
21 acres 

®& Omaha, Neb. The board of education has 
under consideration a 15 million dollar bond 
issue recommended by Supt. Harry Burke for 


needed expansion of the school plant. A number 


of members have expressed opposition to the 


idea because they favor the pay-as 


you-go plan 
of school finance 
& At the July 
dena, Calif., 


member 


monthly Pasa 


Lamb, a 


meeting of the 
Lawrence 
National 
Pasadena 


school board 


denounced _ the Education 


Association 


report on the school con 


troversy of 1950 as “biased and specicus.” The 
Association, he said, should cease shadow boxing 
and jousting with wind mills and determine the 


real enemies of “We (the 
better off 
have ever been he concluded 

®& The Pasadena, Calif., school 
is planning to tell parents of 
the local 


to read 


education Pasadena 


schools are than we 


sounder and 
sviministration 
young children in 
these children are taught 


S( hools how 
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WRITE FOR 


FREE 
CATALOG TODAY 






A summer 


workshop of 
the recommendation. The same group expressed 
that a remedial clinic is needed in 
the city, but that it could not be established at 
this time because of funds 

& Negro Memphis, Tenn., 
demanded that a member of their race be quali 
fied to run for 


sixty teachers made 


the opinion 


limited 
leaders in have 
membership on the board of 
education. The city is about 40 per cent Negr 
®& Galveston, Tex. The school board has denied 
a petition of the Galveston Church Women to 
establish a bible course in the high schools 
& Attorney General William Hein of Nebraska 
has ruled that under a general statute a majority 
of a quorum of a board of education may legally 
motion. The Alliance 
motion to entry ol 


age, was passed 


pass a question 
limit the 


children to those five vears of 


arose at 
where a original 
by a vote of three members out of 
four present at a 
held that a 
entire board of 


a quorum ot 
meeting. Opponents of the 
two-thirds 
seven is necessary 

& Between 1948 and 1951 a total of 1068 school 
districts in Minnesota were discontinued by con 
solidation or 
4450 

®& The Philadelphia board of 
announced that effective 
of promotions and transfers would be 


motion majority of the 


dissolution. The present number 


education ha 
September 1 a numb 
eflective 


Bruce L. LeSuer, present supervisor in th 
division of commercial and distributive educat! 
was named assistant director in charge of the 


chool-work program 
Dalibor Kralovec 
cation for several years and 
Morrison School since last 
assistant director in 
and the 


ce Habor itor otf satetyv e 
principal of the 
October, 


satetv 


become 
charwe ot educ ation 


salets patrols 





















DESIGNED TO SAVE TIME FOR THE TYPIST 
SAVE TIME when ions 


y i with the use of the extra- 


SAVE TOE with the Automatic "9 line scale. 
Line Finder. Automatically restores~ 
to the original line of writing. 





GASseorvess 


SAVE TIME with the — 
one-hand easy pull 


Vatiable Line vd when straightening or ~ 


removing paper. 


VE TIME with the half- 
reach, descendent carriage- 


throw lever—you can't miss it! 


SAVE TIME ond effort 
with Underwood's 


control thumb brace and — 
forefinger control carriage 
release. One hand does if. 


44 


SAVE TIME and get perfectly 
’ balanced letters with the see- 


“we 


~ 
SAVE TIME with Underwood's 


A set diamond guides on 

Tikijthe Wa Automatic perfect-accuracy th margin scale. = / 
tuning lever. centering scale. sh 7 

SAVE TIME with th j 

you-are open margin scale — SAVE TIME with the see- 

and carriage pointer. A boon where-it-is margin stop. 

in tabulating. No guessing, wondering, or 
Squinting. 





aA 


Teachers find simple UNDERWOOD design makes it 
easy for students to save time around the clock! 


Your students can center paper faster than ever be- Your local Underwood representative will gladly 
fore . . . center titles faster . . . text faster! arrange a demonstration. 


Underwood's exclusive ‘‘See-Set’’ Margins and 
Seales give them perfectly balanced letters . . . with 
a minimum of operations! 


You don’t have to move the carriage to set the Underwood Corporation 


margin stops. You can set both margin stops at the 






UNDERWOOD 





same time. And you never have to ‘‘test’’ your TYPEWRITERS... ADDING MACHINES... ACCOUNTING 
margin adjustments . . . you can see that they are MACHINES ... CARBON PAPER... RIBBONS 

: set right. One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Let your hands take you around the clock on this UNDERWOOD LIMITED TORONTO 1, CANADA 
exciting new Underwood. You'll see why your stu- Sates Gnd Gercne Qeapelen 
dents can write every letter better .. . and save time. ©1951 
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HAVE YOU INVESTIGATED... 





THIS ENTIRELY NEW CONCEPT OF SCHOOL LIGHTING. 


HAIRPINLINE COLD CATHODE 


YOU MUST SEE AN INSTALLATION TO APPRECIATE 
ITS MANY ADVANTAGES. 


NO LOUVERS OR GLASS REQUIRED TO COVER THE 
LOW-BRIGHTNESS LAMPS. 


THE FIRST MAJOR ADVANCE IN SCHOOL LIGHTING 
IN YEARS. 


THE RECORDS ARE IN AFTER SIX YEARS. THESE 
RECORDS PROVE 12000 TO 15000 HOUR LAMP LIFE. 
LOW MAINTENANCE COST — LOW CURRENT COST — 
LOW FIRST COST. SAVINGS MEASURED AT THE END 
OF EACH SCHOOL DAY. 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF OUR BOOKLET 
FACTS ABOUT COLD CATHODE FOR SCHOOL LIGHTING 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2347 EAST NINE MILE ROAD, HAZEL PARK, MICHIGAN 


®& Re-elected to the Pontia Mich beard of education 
tor a four-year term are Frep D. Monotn and F. N 
THterecs. New officers are Ronert Bo Ontver, president 
Mr. Mondin ice-president. CLENN GRpirrtn. secretary 
& Bascom B. Haye has been elected executive director 


the Texas Association of School Boards. Mr. Hayes 
who also director of the Administrative Services of the 
Texas Education Agency, Austin, and a member of the 
State Education Department staff ucceeds Dr A. L 


hapman, resigned 


®> Y. H. Hanson succeeds TM.) Stewart as a member 








®& The Milwaukee board of school directors has elected 
Emmett F. Coox as its president for 1951-52. Dr. Cook ( 
succeeds Peter T. Schoemann 


®& The West Allis, Wis., school board has elected Jonn 









Grist, president; Joun Van Dace, vice-president; Mes ro oe Lea. Minn.. board of education. Mr. Stewart 
Rita BANHOLZER, secretary oe ee 

®& The three new members of the Port Huron, Mich = HARLES Peery has replaced Dr. T. L. Stickney on 
board of education are: Witttam Branany, Je., THorn the Crookston, Mins board of education. Remaining 
ton Kunz, and Ricuarp Coorey. Watker Cuasey has ers and members have been re-elected for the 1951 
been chosen president, Mr. Brahany, vice-president } school yeas 

® Rarpu S. Brotnerton has accepted the positions of © Albion, Mich, school trustees, C. Reoinatp Situ 
business manager of the Waukegan, III Township and Everett Cavanacn, president and vice-president of 
Secondary Schools and secretary of the board of educa the board of education, respectfully, have been re-elected 
tion. Mr. Brotherton was assistant to the superintendent for three-year tern 

of Port Huron, Mich., school & Waterios, lowa chool beard ha re-elected Supt 








Jack M. Locan with an annual salary of $12,000, 
Secretary E. A. Ratston with a salary of $7,500 
®> Mrs. R. W. Harcrave has been elected president 


the school board at Carrington, N. Dak., to succeed Th: 


Ramsey. Eart Stracty has been named vice-president 
® Secretary Lester ANprews has been re-elected 
the Council Bluffs, lowa, school board. 

®& The Federal Security Agency has announced the s 


ate’s unanimous confirmation of President Truma 


appointment of Dr Martua M. Etuior as Chief of 


root. Induction is scheduled for September 5 

®& Cuartes ©. Austin, Jr., has assumed the princi 
ship of the Rock Island, Ill., senior high school 
succeeds Owen B. Wright, deceased 

®& Oshkosh, Wis., school board has elected Dan 
HILDEBRAND as president; CARLETON D. StrRens, secret 
& Hopedale, Mass. Donatp S. Dow has succeeded R 


Children’s Bureau. Dr. Elliot succeeds Katherine F. L. 


Hi 


I. Bramhall, retired, as superintendent of schools. Mr. 1) 


is the former principal of Hopedale Junior High Sc} 
® Lake Forest, Ill. Dr. Raymond Moore, superinter 
of schools, has announced the appointment of Cus 
Etker as assistant principal of Lake Forest High Sct 


& Neenah, Wis Elected president of the school boa 


Ray J. Sunp; vice-president, Dr. J. H. INape 

®& Belleville, N. J. Evan H. Tuomas has been el 
to replace Wayne R. Parmer as supervising principa 
schools. Mr. Thomas served as supervisor of Be 
schools for six years. Mr. Parmer retired 

& Wayne D. Brower, superintendent of  scho 
Randolph, Neb., has resigned to accept the superint: 
ency at Winner, S. Dak 

®& Geratp S. FrRankwin has been appointed superint 
ent of schools at Fullerton, Neb 

© Geratp L. Sein, 34, is the new superintendent 
Trinidad, Colo., schools, succeeding James H. W 
who has resigned because of ill health. Dr. Smith forme 
was school superintendent at Telluride, Colo., and 
recently was a member of the University of ( 
taff 

Mr. Wilson, who plans to move to California 
take up fruit farming, has been associated with educat 
in Colorado for 36 years, 32 of them in Rocky Ford 
superintendent and high school principal 

& New superintendent of school district 61 at Prim: 
Colo, is Ray Becker, for the past three years super 


tendent of schools at Fairplay, Colo. Becker succes 


Floyd Schelby 

& De. Joun D. Rice has resigned as superintendent 
schools at Aberdeen, S. Dak., to accept the office 
president of Wayne State College, Wayne, Neb 

& De. Lovurs A. Brace has resigned as superintend 
ot schools at Holdrege, Neb., to become associate 
fessor of education in the University of Wyoming 

& Surr. R. C. Jenntncs of District 83 Schools, Melr 
Park, Ill, has been re-elected for another year 
substantial increase in salary 

© De. Cuarres H. Tretryen, for several years as 
superintendent of schools in El Dorado, Arkansas 
been elected chief executive in the public scho 
Malvern, Ark 

Lan Joun P Rovcers of Hooversville, Pa., has 
named to supervise Forbes High School, Kantner 
Carl Richter resigned as high school principal at 
school 

© Punir M. Suarr has been named ai member 
Rockwood School Board, Rockwood, Pa., succeeding 
George F. Speicher who resigned. Mr. Schaff, a flor 
active in community affairs 

®& Lewis Crark was named new principal of Dale Hi 
School, Dale, Pa., by the school board at its Aus 
meeting. He succeeds H. Faustin Hoover whose resigna! 
was accepted at the same time by the board. Mr Ho 
will retire after 26 years as principal of the Dale 

Mr. Clark is a 16-year veteran teacher in the scho 
®& Ciro Ents has succeeded Supt. Harley Raglan 
hief executive of the Panola, Okla., schools 

& De CHuartes C. Mason has been re-elected 
tendent of Tulsa, Okla., school 

& Geanviite K. THomepson has been appointe 
ialist for College Busine Management in the D 
f Higher Education, Office of Education, Federal 
Agency 

®& Rocco A. Loparpo has succeeded Andrew J. Bu 


1s superintendent of schools at Utica, N. Y 

> De Norman E. Warson, superinterffient of N 
brook, Til chool has renewed his three-year 

i uperintendent and secretary of the board at a 
ning salary of $11,001 


MR. WISH RESIGNS 


Fred DD. Wish, Jr., has resigned as superintende 
hools in Hartford, Connecticut, after 28 years o! 
tinuous service. He is becoming assistant director 
Joint Council on Economic Education, with office 
New York City 

He will be in charge especially of promoting the 
provement of high school curricula in economics 
teachers’ training. He will be available for consulta! 
and special service to educational institutions and 
school ystems 


I 
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SELECTING AN ARCHITECT 
H. W. Adams* 


During the war the school population in Eureka, 
ilif., almost doubled in numbers, making postwar 
onstruction projects a necessity. After a careful 
irvev by the administration, the board of educa- 
1 found itself faced with the problem of con 


tructing the following facilities 


1 A new high school gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool 
A new field house 
Five, and possibly six, new 
school buildings 

} A new bus garage 

s An additional junior high school building 

o. If the population trend should continve, a 
new elementary school each year 

7 An agriculture shop and classroom 

8 A vocational shop building 
Remodeling of present mechanic arts 
building 

10. Planning for a future new senior high school 


elementary 


The foremost question in the board's planning 
such a program was the selection of a firm 
architects. The following procedure was used 
the board to insure a good selection 

1. Listing of all the architects in the area. The 

irea included the cities of Fureka, Santa Rosa 
Sacramento, Oakland, and San Francisco, all in 
California 

The following questionnaire was sent to all 
the architects on the list. (In cases of firms of 
irchitects a questionnaire was sent to each mem 
ber of such firms.) 


Questionnaire’ 
Date 
Name Address 
Phone 
Name of Fir Address 
Phe ne 
rraining 


i rperience 


( ents 


Buildings done in and near Eureka (especially sch 
1ildings) : 
Banking connections and reference 
Wt does your structural engineering work and your 
hanical engineering work: 
Any further statements about your organization you wish 
make will be appreciated such as experts in design 


plicable to schools, heating and ventilating of schools 
(Signature 


Upon receipt of the returned questionnaires 
eterences were carefully checked by the super 
ntendent of schools, and the board of education 
then selected those architectural firms that should 
be given further consideration 

+ A schedule of meetings was arranged for a 
visit by the superintendent and the board to the 
offices of those architectural firms on the revised 
list. (During these visits trips were taken to see 


ome of the buildings — especially school struc 


tures that had been designed by these firms.) 
After the visits and a full discussion by the 
oard of education there was a further screening of 
rchitectural firms and those remaining on the 
t were invited to a special meeting of the board 
education to discuss their applications. At this 
time the board made its selection 
The award was given to the firm of Masten & 
Hurd, architects, San Francisco, Calif 


‘ 


City Superintendent of School Eureka, Calif 


Ample space was allowed on the blank for complete 
and ample discussion of the respective architects 
rk and qualifications 


in the modern 






it’s 








ing, lighter walls, floors, seating and 
woodwork, Litesite makes the modern 


classroom a pleasant and healthful 


HYLOPLATE or STERLING _ 


In co-ordination with improved light- 


place in which to live and work. 


ag 





CHALKBOARD ee 


Write for your free copy of Hylo- 
plate Litesite Brochure and Sterling 
Litesite Brochure. 





WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Dept. AS-Cl 


Manufacturers 


+ CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





MAPLE HEIGHTS BEGINS 
BUILDING PROGRAM 


The board of education of Maple Heights, 
Ohio, has begun work on an extensive school 
A new addition to the high 
school comprising an auditorium and a classroom 


building program 


wing, has already been completed. Plans are in 
progress for another wing to contain administra- 
tive offices, classrooms, a library, science and 
home-economics units, and a gymnasium. 

At the present time the projects under con 
struction comprise a 12-classroom unit and sound 
proof speech room. The initial steps have been 
taken for an elementary school, to be erected on 
a 10-acre site, consisting of 18 classrooms, two 
kindergarten rooms, and an all-purpose room, to 
be converted later into an auditorium-gymnasium 
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unit. The board has acquired a site for a new 
junior high school to be erected within five years. 
All of the new facilities are needed for a growing 
school enrollment which is expected to reach an 
additional 450 pupils within the next five years. 
A. E. Hadfield, superintendent of schools, has 
been active in directing the educational planning 
for these buildings 


a 


® Attleboro, Mass. The Peter Thacher Junior 
high school and the Attleboro Jewelry Trade 
school have opened for the fall term, announces 
Dr. Anson B. Barber, superintendent of schools. 
The trade school, an addition to the senior high 
school, will feature a new program of Automo- 
tive Repair. The junior high school houses 450 
pupils 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS NOTED 
Hunt C. Moore, president of the board of edu- 
cation of Kansas City, Mo., noted at the July 
28 meeting of the board of education the admin- 
istrative achievements of the school year 1950- 


51. As achievements during the year, Mr. Moore 
listed the following: 
“1. Stability, order, and conservation have 


taken the place of confusion and dissension. 

“2. A good majority was secured locally tor 
Amendment No. 1, helping to remove the bar- 
rier to proper financing of Missouri schools. 

“3. A triple-A rating, the highest given by the 


Missouri State Department of Education was 
obtained. 

“4. The high schools were readmitted to the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 


Schools. 

“S$. Negotiations with operating and maintenance 
employees led to a satisfactory understanding 
and the cancellation of a voted strike 

“6. A school building program was formulated 
and approved by a vote of more than six to one.” 

During the vear the schools were under the 
professional administration of Dr. Roscoe V 
Shores, acting superintendent of schools 

In speaking of his work during the vear Mr 
Shores expressed satisfaction over the general 
accomplishments of the schools. In addition to 
the general administrative achievements the fol- 
lowing instructional improvements were made: 

“Important extensions and development of 
activities in various departments have been in 
evidence. Instruction committees have made val- 
uable contributions to the curriculum on every 
grade level. With the assistance of faculty com- 
mittees and groups of parents, new report cards 
have been developed which go into effect this 
fall. A series of weekly radio programs have 
brought pertinent information concerning our 
schools to a large listening audience. The press 
has continued to give a broad coverage of school 
activities. The Co-ordinated School Association 
has become increasingly valuable as a means ot 
developing public understanding of our school 
needs and what our schools achieving for 
our children.” 


are 


CANTON COMPLETES BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


The public schools of Canton, Ohio, are com- 
pleting an extensive building program carried 
out with the aid of a $3,000,000 bond issue 
passed in 1946. The program includes two new 
elementary schools, costing $1,020,000; additions 
to four elementary schools, and a new fieldhouse 
costing $550,000. The board has carried on an im- 
provement program, including new lighting sys- 
tems, new plumbing, and heating systems in two 
thirds of the 31 school buildings. This program 
will be continued until all buildings are com- 
pletely equipped. 

The board reports that inflation has cost the 
schools more than 100 classrooms, since the bond 
issue of 1946 will not permit the completion 
of the program because of the increased construc- 
tion costs. After the present program is completed, 
there will remain two elementary buildings, a 
new high school building, and additions to three 
elementary schools. 
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The board is planning to hold another election 
to obtain additional bonds or a building tax 
levy over a five-year period to complete the 


program. The educational planning for these 
buildings has been carried out by Harold 
Eibling, superintendent of the Canton schools. 


TRINIDAD’S SCHOOL 
DILEMMA 


Decline of the coal mining industry, which 
resulted in a 20 per cent reduction in population 
1950 and is still continuing, 
is blamed for the financial crisis facing Trinidad, 
Colo., schools 

Dr. A. A. Lamden, school board president, in 


a plea for additional state funds, said the school 


between 1940 and 


system already has lost five teachers of 97 and 
is faced with the loss of more because salaries 
are too low. The scale is $2,100 for teachers 
with bachelor’s degrees and $2,200 for those 
with master’s degrees 

The school tax levy, city and county, is 
85 mills, the second highest in the state, and 


Dr. Lamden predicts that if it is increased it 
will cause more people to leave the community 
resulting in a net revenue rather than 
a gain 

J. Price Briscoe, secretary of the school finance 
committee which is working on a long 
school program for Colorado, estimates Trinidad 
needs approximately $15,000 more than is avail- 
able to operate its next year. Gov. 
Dan Thornton, situation “critical,” 
there are no available state funds, but 
expressed hope that a long range school law 
may relieve the problem by this time next year. 

Similar critical school problems exist in Huer- 
fane County and the southern part of the San 
Luis valley, the governor reported. 

There are approximately 2500 students enrolled 
in Trinidad 


loss of 


range 


schools 
the 


terming 
Says 


ss hools 


SPECIAL SCHOOL SERVICES 


The Rolla, Mo., school board, upon recom- 
mendation of Supt. A. C. Hailey, has appointed 
a speech correction teacher to aid children with 
speech defects. A survey of all children will be 
made by members of the State Education De- 
partment psychology staff, and remedial work will 
be carried on in severe cases by the special teach- 
er, and in mild cases by the regular class teacher 
under the specialist's advice 


MARBLEHEAD REORGANIZES 


The school committee of Marblehead, Mass., 
has reorganized the elementary grades on the 
primary unit plan, beginning with September, 
1951, upon recommendation of Supt. A. W. 
Coleman. A committee of 23 teachers worked 
out the plan, which is intended to allow each 
child to progress through the first years of 
school at his own rate and according to his 
own needs and abilities. 

The plan will replace the traditional organiza- 
tion of the kindergarten and the first three 
grades and will provide large blocks of time in 
which a child may progress in a _ consistent 
and systematic manner without a definite limit 
for the completion of any one level. 

The classes will be organized in flexible groups 
and individual children will be classified many 
times during each year as they progress. Oc- 
casionally even, children will be moved into 







different rooms in order that they may be with 
other children comparable in growth and 
maturity. 

Since reading is the chief measure of academic 
progress, during the beginning school years, 20 
levels of development in reading have been 
planned, cziling for “promotion by levels.” Com 
prehensive reading tests will be given at desig 
nated levels so that complete mastery of reading 
and all of its essential skills will be assured 
Important elements in the whole plan will be 
the prevention of frustration, particularly ir 
formal reading. 


TOPEKA SEPARATE SCHOOLS 

The U.S. Circuit Court at Topeka, Kans., with 
three judges sitting, has ruled that the segregated 
schools in Topeka’s first six grades do not violate 
the U. S. Constitution. The schools 


are not 
willfully or substantially discriminatory against 
the Colored Race. Physical facilities, curricula 


courses of study, the qualifications and jualit 
and the total facilities of the two 
sets of schools are comparable in the opinion ot 
the judges. The separation does have some detri 
mental effects on the children especially because 
it has the sanction of law which is usually in 
terpreted as denoting the inferiority of the Negro 


of teachers, 


group 





HER THANKS! 


Like the pedagogue of my mother’s schooldays 


who stood before her class frantic with im 
patience 

“Here I am,” she exclaimed, “on my feet all 
day trying to teach you. Wearing myself out 
Worrying myself to death. And what thanks do 
I get?” 

Came a low laconic pipe from the back of 
the class: “You're well paid for it, Ma'am.” — 


The Irish Digest 


INCREASING THE STORE! 


Harvard University’s president, Charles W. 
Eliot, was being honored one night by a group 
of educators. 

Said one, “Since you have become president, 
Harvard has vast storehouse of! 
knowledge.” 

“That 
scarcely 


become a 


“but I 
simply 


said President Eliot, 
credit for that. It is 
that the freshmen bring so much and the seniors 
leave with so little.’— Jol. Am. Medical Assn 


THE LAST MILE 


“What,” asked the teacher, “is capital punish- 
ment ?”’ 

And the pupil, son of a businessman, answered 

“It’s when the government sets up in business 
against you and then takes all your profits to 
pay its losses.” — Kansas City Star. 


THANKFUL AT LEAST! 


Stupent: “Is it true, Miss Elderleigh, that 
you are going to be married soon?” 
Teacuer: “Well, no, it isn’t. But I am very 
grateful for the rumor.” 
— 
No education is complete unless it prepares 4 
man to discharge all his duties properly in this 
world and qualifies him for the rewards and 


emoluments of eternity. — Source unknown. 


is true,” 
deserve 
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| ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION (Raven Hill) 


PLANNED AND FURNISHED 
FOR THE YEARS AHEAD 


pe a ETE = 


Substantial construction and far- 
sighted planning promise long years of 
service for the new Milleret Hall at the 
Academy of the Assumption, (Raven 
Hill) Philadelphia. This fine new build- 
‘ Lf he |= ey ing was designed for the Sisters of the 
; PAY ot , 2 Assumption by Henry D. Dagit and 
Sons, Philadelphia. The installation of 
Heywood-Wakefield Tubular Steel 
School Furniture was arranged through 
Garret-Buchanan Company, distribu- 
tors for Heywood-Wakefield Company, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


te Mage OREN + 


ee er 


3) eee RNG a 





La NTE aR RE GH BES 


in its construction is evident in 

the selection of Heywood- 
Wakefield Tubular Steel Furniture 
for this modern building. As this 
classroom shows, Heywood-Wake- 
field furniture permits flexibility of 
arrangement to meet the needs of 
specific classes. Its durable tubular 
steel construction makes units light 
enough to be moved readily by both 


T* SAME forethought reflected 


pupils and the maintenance staff. 
Shown here are Heywood-Wakefield 
Table-Desk S-1008 OF and all-pur- 
pose Chair, S-915. Like most Hey- 
wood-Wakefield units, these are avail- 
able in a wide range of graded sizes. 
Write for our illustrated catalogue 
of Heywood-Wakefield Tubular Steel 
School Furniture. Heywood-Wake- 
field Company, School Furniture Di- 
vision, Menominee, Michigan. 


*% Visit the Heywood-Wakefield display at Space 66, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, October 15 through 18 
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PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOLS USE 


CLECTRIC-AIRE 


: 





Electric - Aire is Engi- 
neered, Manufactured and | 
Distributed by the Electric- 
Aire Engineering Corp. 






of Schools using 


30 YEARS OF SPECIALIZED DRYER EXPERIENCE 


ELECTRIC-AIRE 
ENGINEERING CORP. 


Dept. A. 209 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Ill. ¢ Phone WEbster 9-4564 


ILLUSTRATED CAT. 
ALOG ... PLUS list | 


Electric-Aire Dryers 























N E W PUBLICATIONS Pupil Transportation in Cities 
for By E. G. Featherston. Paper, 10 pp. Pamphlet 


111, 1951. U. S. Office of Education, Washington 


School ~Business EXECUTIVES sé Pete lalaedti, indicates that of 906 American 


$17 are transporting children to and from publi 
\ total of 115 schools transport only handicapped ch 
60 transport special groups, and the rest transport ch 





The School Administrator and Subversive 


in classes one through eight who live two mile E 
Activities from school. The children transported numbered t 
: ind the total cost in 489 cities was $9,729.404 : 
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Tailored to the Chassis of 
Your Choice 


Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies are designed 
‘and engineered to fit every leading bus chassis 
make. Result: Horsepower, wheelbase and 
passenger Capacity are integrated into an eff- 
cient, balanced unit which greatly reduces oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. 





Oneida, together with all the leading chassis manufac- 
turers, offer this complete school bus unit for sale through 
the chassis builders’ dealers and distributors. This con- 
venient and practical method of purchase—body and chassis 
from one source—results in a substantial savings in initial 
cost. 


rapes 


= 


Models ranging in capacities up to 72 passengers permit 
further tailoring of Oneida equipment to meet the require- 
ments of individual School Boards. 


Countless safety features—from the soft rubber protective 
edges on the entrance door to the built-in guards in the 
seat handholds—distinguish Oneida’s thoughtful provision 
for complete student comfort and safety. 


And when it comes to durability, Oneida Safety School Bus 
Bodies are endurance-built to give years of trouble-free 
service. Oneida’s exclusive “Cradle of Steel from Wheel 
to Wheel” frame construction assures greater protection 
to passengers against body failure due to impact, stress or 
strain. 


oe 


Educators throughout the nation recognize Oneida School 
Bus Bodies as the outstanding value for safety, durability 
and economy of maintenance. Thousands in use across 
the country are turning in performance records that give 
School Boards the ‘reasons why” Oneida is the best buy! 
You can’t compromise with 
safety. Dollars saved won't 
save lives! For further infor- 
mation, write today. SPECIFY 
ONEIDA ALWAYS! 





STUDEBAKER 


2) DS URIOE IS uae rg 


V-Type Windshield with Universal 
Cowl Design for Greater Visibility, 
Safety and Beauty. 


School Bus Sales Division 


Oneida Products Corporation 
CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 





BROCKWAY 
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Sure! Maintenance Men 
OL 
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That’s why | depend on 


HILLYARD 
MAINTAINEER 
SERVICE 


why ‘buck’ the problem 
when you can relax with easy-going Hillyard Floor Care. Simplified Hillyard 
Care substitutes “know-how” for brawn .. . easier methods save man hours of 


work .. 


. specialized chemical products perform with “behind-the-ears” thor- 
oughness . . . when I need help—Hillyard sends along a trained floor expert to 
lend a hand on the job . . . his straight-from-the-shoulder advice doesn’t cost 


me a cent. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT SERVICE LIKE THAT 


any day in the week—particularly NOW when good maintenance men are so hard to 
find. 


* Talk over your maintenance program with a Hillyard Maintaineer today. 
Get the benefit of his years of specialized experience. Learn the Hillyard way 
to maximum maintenance with a minimum crew . . . and reduce those costs 


as much as 50%. Write for Free Hillyard Help. 





“on your staff mot your payroll” 





St. Joseph, Missouri 


Branches in Principal Cities 


another five years by approving a mill tax 
per year for that purpose, states Supt. Frank J 
DuFrain. A small, 23-page booklet describing the 
six buildings constructed under the first 2-mill 
levy was issued to promote continuance of the 
tax plan. 

®& The biennial school subsidy for the state of 
Ohio, passed recently by the legislature, is $280,- 
500,000, an increase of $26,500,006 
previous biennium 

® Escanaba, Mich. schools closed the 1951-52 


® The E! Paso, Tex., school board has been 
denied $330,000 demanded from the Texas State 
Minimum Foundation Fund for the education o! 
3300 children residing in the Fort Bliss tax-exempt 


over the 





military reservation in El Paso. It is expected 
that the case, which will be appealed to the State 
Supreme Court, will affect all school districts in 
the state embracing military reservations, who 
have demanded state aid moneys for children in 
tax free areas. 

®& School electors have voted to continue the 
Pontiac, Mich., “Pay-as-You-Build” program for 







76 


school year with a deficit of $133.20, out of a 
total revenue of $714,244 

& The Cedar Rapids, Iowa, school board has 
voted to insure the school plant for $7,566,000 on 


the buildings and $382,200 on the contents. The 
policies, to be divided among 30 local agents, will 
carry 80 per cent coinsurance and a $25,000 


elimination clause 
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SCHOOL BUDGETS FOR 1951-52 


St. Paul, Minn. Approved, $8,521,450; an increase 
$288,369 over 1951-52. 

Flint, Mich. Accepted 
$430,524 above 1950-51. 

Junction City, Kans. Adopted $497,377, an increas, 
of $134,000. Tax levy 13.13 mills. 

Baton Rouge, La. Approved, $4,573,346 total: tea 
ers’ salaries, $2,567,398 

Des Moines, Iowa. 





$6,248,776, 





an increase «{ 































Approved, $9,113,030; 


increase 
$976,605. 
Mason City, Iowa. Approved, $1,799,740: increas: 
$145,025. 
Columbia, Mo. Approved, $533,528; increase of 
$65,590. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Tentative, $15,471,765. 

Wichita, Kans. Total, $16,649,634. Includes $6 mi! 
dollars in bonds for school construction 

Lawrence, Kans. Final, $795,474; tax levy, 19.3 m 

Clinton, Iowa. Preliminary, $1,249,080 

Fargo, N. Dak. Final, $1,502,590; increase of $248 
150 over 1950-51 

Topeka, Kans. Budget, $2,818.27 


tax increase, $ 


Iowa City, Iowa. Budget, $715,069: increase 
1950-51, $90,940 

Manhattan, Kans. Proposed, $553,220: increase 
$80,138 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
virtually unchanged. 
Pasadena, Calif. Budget, $10,966,003; increase, $1! 

177; elementary tax increase, $100 
school-junior college tax decrease, $.2937 per $100 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. Final approval, $1,513.73 
crease of 5.354 mills in school tax 
Billings, Mont. Adopted, $1,826,100. Necessitates raise 
in tax from 15.9 to 17.6 mills 


Tentative, $104,422,216: tax 


i 


$.3263 per 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Adopted, $3,531,065; tax 
33.75 mills 

Beloit, Wis. Adopted, $1,137,690. 

Fargo, N. Dak. Final, $1,006,075; increase over | 


S51, $54,432 
San Gabriel, Calif 
Dodge City, Kans 
001 voted for 1950-51 
Hastings, Neb. Voted, $711,929 
Independence, Kans. Voted, $655,011: tax 


Approved, $940,000 
Voted, $650,193; 


increase of $4 


? mills 

Salina, Kans Tentative, $1,089,581 increase 
1950-51 of $55,244 

Hays, Kans. Tentative, $500,438 


Lo ROARED NY? SIE ITY 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


Bainbridge, N. Y. Sold $615,000, 2.10 per cent interest 
Kenosha, Wis. Sold $400,000 at 101.187 for 134 per 
cent interest 
Tulsa, Okla. 
interest 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
at 1.8329 per cent interest. 
Kansas City, Mo. To Chicago 


a dpa 


Sold $1,800,000, at 2.1582 
To Chicago banks, § 


syndicate, $5 


ace PRR rt ney AP 


at 1.9614 per cent interest F 
Fairhaven, Mass. $650,000 at 100699 for a 1 i 
cent interest rate 4 
Henderson County, N. C. $311,000, due 1955-80 at r 
3.07 per cent interest 
New York bankers have bought million - 
Indianapolis, Ind, school bonds at 100.166 for a : 
per cent coupor 
Jackson, Minn $500,000 serial bond 2.54 f 
interest 
Fair Plain, Mict $300,000 serial bond 2 44 
cent interest 
Laurel, Mont. Sold, $460,000: interest, 244 per 
premium, $410 
Madison Count (Jackson) Tenn. Sold $120,000 at 
2.08 per cent interest 
Portage Township, Mich. Sold, $700,000, with 2% 
per cent coupon, at 100.1833 


Rock Island, II! 
2.41 per cent 

Milton, Mass. Sold $500,000, maturity 1952-68 
New York bankers at 100.288 for 1.40 per cent cot 


Sold, $525,000, maturing 1953- 








St Louis Mc Sold $6,650,000 at 1 5516 per 
nterest 
BONDS VOTED 

troken Bow, Neb., $105,000 

Flagler, Colo., $230,000 

Lamar, Colo., $450,000 

Okeene, Okla., $125,000 

Turner School District, Mo., $572,000 

Beloit, Kans., $180,000 


St. Louis Park, Minn., $575,000 
La Marque, Tex., $750,000 
Madrid, Neb., $130,000 
Longview, Tex., $1,900,000 
Sanford, Mich., $100,000 
Clifton, Tll., $700,000 

Lusk, Wyo., $600,000 
























’'Tis a far cry from the 
discomfort of the straight, backless wood benches suffered by my 
pupils to the comfort and beauty of this newest Sterling ‘study unit’.” 
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THE FIRST DESK OF ITS KIND... 
AND STILL THE BEST! 


The first tubular frame movable desk unit was introduced 

by Beckley-Cardy over twenty-eight years ago. Today, 

this latest New Sterling D7000 desk is by all standards .. . 
still the best. Compare, and you'll see why: 


ALL STEEL BOOK BOX— 

Capacity of over 1851 cubic 
inches of usable space with lar- 
gest top—19'2,x25 in. over all. 


LONG LIFE — Assured by 
welded, all-steel frame; refinish- 
able solid maple woods. 


EASY ADJUSTMENT — Both 
desk and seat heights adjust to 
fit pupil needs. 


UTMOST FLEXIBILITY — 
Heavy enough to be secure; light 
enough to move about for clean- 
ing or group teaching. 


Plan now to give your pupils the finest desks. Write for 
illustrated circular showing complete specifications and prices 


of the New Sterling D7000. Ask for Bulletin D51, 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY }: Manufacturers 


1632 INDIANA AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 













GAS OR OIL 


Setting the 
Standard 
throughout 
the world 





COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


TODD 


SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 
81-16 45™ AVE., ELMHURST, QUEENS, N.Y. 


Distrisutors & Deacers Turousnout U:S. 
See Crassirico Puone Book 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 













® The Grand Rapids, Mich., board of education 
has under way a school building program calling 
for 13 new schoolhouses to cost $4,984,000. 


®& Port Huron, Mich. The Woodrow Wilson 
Elementary School, to be completed in August, 
1952, will replace three obsolete buildings, reports 
Supt. Howard D. Crull. The first school building 
project since 1929, the building will accommodate 
800 elementary pupils and include 29 classrooms, 
an art education center for the school system, and 

a modern health clinic. 


JOSEPH BAKER | 


ARCHITECT 
Only “Common Sense” Schools 
EXPERT ON MINIMAL BUDGET CONSTRUCTION 


NEWARK, OHIO 


LOUIS N. BALLUFF 


Architect — Engineer 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
35 East Wacker Drive 


®& Albion, Mich. The first unit of a new ele- 
mentary school and an addition to the Dalrymple 
school are now under construction and will be 
completed by the middle of the 1951-52 school 
year, writes Superintendent of Schools George 
Walkotten. The new unit, located on a seven-acre 
site, consists of an office and six classrooms, 


Chicago 1, Illinois 





BELING ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


a kindergarten and first and second grades. The DESIGNERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING, ELECTRICAL, 
Dalrymple addition includes six classrooms, con Baas rig trcagtencnrse Ligier die teae 

. ° . ° t NWO EAI‘ NG SCHOOLS 
ference rooms, gymnasium-auditorium, and kitch- 
a adie Ott tn tunelihel on iii MOLINE PEORIA BURLINGTON 
ens. Both schools will be furnished with movable ILLINOIS ILLINOIS iOWA 


furniture 


®& Crookston, Minn. Supt. Farley D. Bright 
reports that contracts totaling $27,229.20 have 
been let to remodel and modernize the Central 
High School music and home-economics depart 
ments. During the summer months the Franklin 
elementary school was redecorated and a cafeteria 


added 


®& Gilbert, Minn. According to H. G. Jacobson, 
superintendent of schools, a $100,000 project is 
under way to replace the present room for physical 
education with a 1000-seat gymnasium and im 
prove the Technical High School building which 
houses it 

& Telluride, Colo 
gymnasium here will 





BRENDER & VAN REYENDAM 


Engineer M. Am. Soc. C.E. and Architect A.A. 
School Surveys — Planning — Design 
of School Systems 


Box 712 WAYNE, MICHIGAN 










STANLEY BROWN 


ARCHITECT 


Licensed in Texas, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana 
3851 Cedar Springs 


Rebuilding of the hizh school 


start here at once, following Dallas, Texas 





the 120 to 53 approval of a $40,000 bond issue 

[he gymnasium was destroved by fire last 

February 1 DAVID GILL 
a a ee ae LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
i r el school for kindergarten 

through grade six, reports Supt. Roland J. Car Functional & Economical Site Planning 
Tae, SORE Lone ew Seay See 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE © CHICAGO 
idor type school includes an auditoriun 


mnasium and a cafeteria, and is the second step 


oe ne Sellen JOS. C. GODDEYNE, A.B., B.S.A.E. 
®& Macomb, Ill. Building projects and improve 
. , ARCHITECT 
ments include a four-room addition to the 
Woodrow Wilson grade school, a high school Complete Personalized Professional Service 
rymnasium, and a six-room elementary school Architectural — Engineering — Mechanical Work 


New furniture has been purchased for grade 


ne through six throughout the whole system 


Boy City Bank Building Boy City, Michigan 


The four-room addition, which has been com 
pleted, plus a new heating plant for the entiré 
school, cost $65,000. The 100 by 120-ft. gym 
nasium seating 2406 

crete block and brick 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


will be constructed of con Architects — Engineers 


Contemporary School Planning 
& Dahlgren, Ill. A building which will houss 
a gymnasium, vocational agriculture department 
ind household department will be completed by 
Hugh S. Winkler, super 
intendent of schools. Costing approximately $150 
000, the facilities have been needed for the past 
quarter century 


Board of Education Building St. Louis, Mo. 


December, 1951, write 


WAYNE M. WEBER 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 
Contemporary School Buildings 


& Chestertown, Md. Five additions are now 


under construction reports Supt. Reade W. Corr STAR BUILDING 
Four new schools have been built since 194% 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
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SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


> Northbrook, Ill. Controversy over the site 
- caused a delay in the construction of a 1500- 
ipil high sc hool which was to have been ready 
‘1 fall occupancy, writes Supt. Norman E. Wat 
n. Although the board has purchased a site 
nproved of by voters in the second election, 
he Circuit Court decreed that the board should 
ive purchased the site voted upon but not 
massed in the first election. The case is now 
eing appealed and the board will abide by th 
ecision of the court. The district, which serves 
Northbrook and Glenview, has one high school 
d must send several hundred children to six 
shboring high schools on a tuition basis 


- Hopedale, Mass \ Survey 1s being made to 
termine the necessity for a new elementar\ 
ool. The January, 1951, census has indicated 
erious increase in enrollment within the next 

vears. Built in 1898, the Dutcher Street 
hool, grades five to eight, has been improved 
ith asphalt tile floors, movable furniture, pastel 
ills, fluorescent lighting, and modernized toilet 


cities 


> Gridley, Ill. Supt. L. D. Murray reports the 
rmation of District 10, a new unit consisting 
grade and high school. A new addition to the 
ide school is about finished, and will give the 
nit district complete facilities 


& Grant Park, Ill. A new elementary building 
ide up of eight classrooms, cafeteria, playroom 

garage, and offices is ready for fall oce upanc\ 
innounces Lowell Johnson, superintendent of 
hools. The high school and former elementar' 


wir 
! 


ig have been remodeled to provide better 


hop and librarv facilities 


CALIFORNIA EXHAUSTS AID 
The California State school-building aid fund of 
million dollars voted in 1949 is practically 
exhausted. Through the sums loaned, local school 
districts, which were unable to overcome thei: 
lassroom shortages, have been enabled to con 
truct the equivalent of 6700 new rooms. The 
backlog of badly needed classrooms will be about 
ired for by the end of the vear. The school 
tricts will be expected to repay the state within 


vears 


DUPLICATE BUILDINGS SAVE 
\ substantial saving in building costs by con- 
icting two schools from the same plan and by 
rding both structures to the same contractor 
been made by directors of the city’s District 
ird in Pueblo, Colo 
Thomas & Sweet, architects of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., prepared the call so that the contractors 
bmitted prices for building each 10-room build- 
ind a multi-purpose room 
General contract was awarded to Howard E 
Whitclock Construction Co. of Pueblo. The 
mpany bid $291,390 on each elementary school 
ilding and $570,780—a $12,000 reduction 
both buildings 
Porter Plumbing & Heating Co. of Pueblo was 
varded the plumbing and heating contract, 
taling $118,492 for both buildings. There was 
51,000 saving on this contract as the company 
1 $59,746 on each building 
\ saving also was realized in architect's fees 
charge being 6 per cent for the first building 
per cent, plus a small charge for a minor 
ndation change and plumbing detail 
It is the first time the district has used one 
ol plans lor two buildings, and also the first 
me lor a “package” bid 


{ 


et 
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- NINE EXCELLENT REASONS WHY SCHOOL MEN 


SPECIFY “STANDARD” 
CLOCK SYSTEMS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Only one (heavy duty industrial type) motor 
used in the entire system. 


2. Program mechanism continues during power 
failures; signals sound on correct time im- 
mediately on resumption of power. 


3. Time dial and program are geared together 
always synchronized. 


4. No batteries of any kind reserve power 
always available. 








Simplest setting of program schedules; 


punch printed ribbon and place it on drum. 


6. Special schedules may be set up on spare 
ribbons and interchanged in a moment. Extra 





Master-Program 


ribbons furnished without charge. Controller, Type SYN-S 
Approx. Dimensions, 
7. Bell board allows placing any signal on any 15” x 38" x 9”. 


program schedule by changing position of 


e 
plug on board; also permits manual ringing 
of any signal when required. 
Ask for 
8. Automatic reset feature for secondary clocks Bulletin No. 18] 
allows individual setting — not only groups 
keeping all clocks together. e 


9, Entire system is simple in design; fewer 
parts to require attention. 








Other “Standard” Products for Schools: Fire Alarm Systems ¢ Laboratory 
Panels (for Physics, Chemistry, Electrical Shops and Laboratories, Phar- 
macology, Psychology, etc.) 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


83 LOGAN STREET + SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Exterior walls of the buildings will be of pre Exactly what each teacher may expect under 
cast concrete and the interior of pumice block and — the new compromise formula will not be known 
glazed tile for some weeks. A complete report listing the 

new rates has been promised by the municipal 


, , » . otticers 
NEW YORK PAY APPROVED High school teachers appointed alter 1947 will 
New York City’s 35,000 teachers will receive receive one additional step on the = schedule 
increases in pay under a plan approved by the Feachers below the maximums will have thei 
Municipal Board of Estimate which will make rates integrated with the Meyer committee scale 
funds available for the purpose to the board of Since teachers receive $400 general increases Jul) 
education. The battle which has been waged for 1, there will be no immediate new gain, and in 
more than a year and a half led to the refusal other cases it will be small 
on the part of teachers to conduct after-class Assistant principals retain their present ditte: 
activities and athletic sports. Increases will begin ential above the junior high school scale, and 
with October. The maximum for all teachers will receive an advance of $225 on October 1, 
will be $6,500 by July 1, 1954. 1951; $200 on July 1, 1952; and $200 in 1953 


PEABODY No. 260 


STEEL MOVABLE DESKS 


in Mew 
Sun “Jan Celsyu 
FINISH 


Here is efficiency, comfort and fine 
appearance combined in a practical, 
sturdy, steel movable desk with posi- 
tive adjustment features. It’s the Pea- 
body No. 260. Both seat and desk 
are adjustable, but—only persons 
responsible for seating can adjust 
them. There are no bolts, no butterfly 
nuts or parts that children can loosen. 


New Suntan Color Makes Class Rooms More 
Attractive . . .Finish Resists Scratches 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel 
Movable Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The 
desk tops, seats and backs are also given a CELSYN coating — a coating so 
hard and tough it resists scratching to a remarkable degree. Write for com- 
plete information on No. 260 Steel Movable Desks. 


Peabody Offers Full Line of 
Quality School Seating 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of 
school seating, desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ 
and administrators’ desks and folding chairs. 
From this one manufacturer purchasers of school 
equipment can buy all necessary school furniture 
and be protected by the PEABODY ironclad guar- 
antee of superior quality, workmanship, material 


and correctness of design. 


Write today for the new 
PEABODY Catalog 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 


BOX 1 





NORTH MANCHESTER, 


INDIANA 





CLEVELAND TEACHER 
SHORTAGE 


Fear that the Greater Cleveland, Ohio, publi 
schools are headed for a serious shortage of cle 
mentary teachers in the 1951-52 academic year 
has been expressed in view of the growing birth 
rates and the lure of higher salaries of industry 
and government. 

This fall, school systems in Cuyahoga County 
will feel the full force of the big 1946 birth rate 
and kindergartens will overflow as never before 
And the war threat, with government expansion 
and the growth of industrial Cleveland, will add 
to educators’ staff problems 

Of particular concern to many in education in 
Ohio is the fact that the colleges and universities 
in the state, which train teachers, are 
out too many high school 


turning 
teachers. The high 


80 





schools are with teachers 


overloaded except in 
certain fields of study 


Chark ; \ Mooney, president o! the Cle 
Soard of Education, issued a 


veland 
statement recentl 
on this disparity in teacher training 
that in June the teacher 
graduated 3772 high 
1623 elementary instructors 
“High teachers are a 
Mooney “Still these training 
high school teachers despite the fact there are 
going to be very few jobs for them. And in the 
elementary schools, particularly in the kinder 
superintendents are crying for teachers 
“T don’t understand it 
that 


the colleges 


He reported 
training institutions 


school teachers and only 


“f hool 


dime a dozen,’ 


said colleges are 


garten 


There's no question but 
there is something lacking in guidance at 
Or there is a lack of frankness. It 
seems to me colleges should train people for the 
market, a 


is done in the business world.” 


Mr. Mooney 
matter. 


promised to investigate | 


Joseph M. Gallagher and Robert H. Jamison, in 
bents, and Ralph Findley, a Negro civic leader, 
announced their intentions of being candidates for 
Cleveland, Ohio school board in the November 6 elec: 
Gallagher and Jamison were first elected to the lx 
four years ago. Findley, who is president of the Cleve 
Chapter of the National Association for the Advance: 
of Colored People, ran unsuccessfully for the board 
1949 

Findley will campaign for the post to be vacated 
Franklin A. Polk, who has announced he will not 
again 

Miss Marie Reed, business agent of the United 
trical Workers, a union expelled from the C10 
alleged Communist leanings, has announced her cand 
as an independent for the Cleveland, Ohio, board 


in 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 
EMPLOYMENT 

The New Orleans Board of Education 
initiated a nationwide competition for the em; 
ment of a personnel director. The final filing 
for applicants will be September 15, 1951 

The program by which the selection will 
made has been worked out by a committe: 
cluding Dr. Herold C 
schools, Chicago; C. P. Besse, a member of 
New Orleans Board of Education; W. H. S 
vard, personnel director of the Louisiana Pow 
and Light Charles W. Terry 
sonnel director of the state of Alabama; Jame 
Watson, director of the National Civil Ser\ 
League, New York; and Louis E. Newman of t 
Bureau of Governmental Research, New Orli 

The qualifications include graduation fro: 
recognized university ; 


Hunt, superintendent 


Company; 


five years of experience 
personnel work, of which two years must 
in executive capacity; experience in element 
econdary education 

The method which the New Orlear 
School Board is employing is intended t 
come political interference in the selectior 
man and is intended to set up an inde. 
status for future personnel work in the cits 
system 


JOHNSTOWN ANNEXES SCHOOLS 


Johnstown, Pa city of 70,000 and hu 


1 +} 


000 population area has effected 


ointure with an 


adjoining region and |} 
to other district (; 


™ hools 


out the welcome mat 
Johnstown Public 
it the board’s July meeting with a jointur 
Stonycreek Township School District 
Herbert C Johnstown, president 


cit school board. was elected first pre 


System was 


Dixon 
the joint school committee. Dr 
uperintendent of city schools, wa 
visor for the joint system. Approximate! 
tudents are affected. The two 
districts will receive annual increases of 
mately $100,000 in state allocations 
Board President Mr 
of the progressive 
chool board has made in years. Our action 
out the 
form similar 
A plea for school mergers has been m 
Dr. Alexander Solosko of Meversdale, Pa. “! 
vear 1951, in the state 
union 


township 


Dixon said: “Thi 
most moves the Joh: 
welcome mat to other school distnct 


jointures with the city district 


richest 
our grade school children are still a 


second 
ing school with disease-ridden outhouses tor ' 
facilities. Is this the situation the oppon 
consolidation would like to 
on a proposed consolidation of Meyersdal 
Salisbury, districts, Dr. Solosko 


“Can anyone compare the educational curr! 


retain?” Sy 
adjoining 


of the present schools to that given in 


school governed by modern standards?” 
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Another IBM Service to Schools... 


a ThE , 
Li (hampio! Typist 


in Your Own Classroom! 





“Electric Typing Time,’”’ IBM’s new 
film, is audio-visual teaching as you 
want it! Instructive! Inspiring! Enter- 


taining! And in full color—with sound! 


Your students will see Stella Pajunas, 
present unchallenged champion, dem- 
onstrate expert typing techniques. 
They'll see a young typist applying 
skills learned in typing class to an 
IBM Electric Typewriter in a modern 


business office. 


“Electric Typing Time”’ can be shown 


to your classes in 20 minutes. Prints 





are available without charge for use 
on your 16mm. sound equipment. Res- 
ervations are being accepted in order 


of receipt. Send yours in now. 


: 
: 
4 





IBM, Dept. AS-4 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


We would like to see your new film, 
‘Electric Typing Time,” on 


ee 
4 ‘ date 
| IB M Please send complete typing 

ote 


instructional kit. 


Fe ee ed 





N arn . - 
ew School. —eninenenenedI 
yp Address . — a 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES City__. . State 
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g [ YRA- 
USE p | ) 


A 2 COAT FLOOR FINISHING 


JOB IN 12 HOURS 


eg 


PYRA-SEAL dries to touch 
in LESS than 2 hours. Can 
be steel-wooled and given 
another coat after 4 to § 
hours drying time. 


PYRA-SEAL saves time when floors require sealing, because it's 


@ quick-drying seal . 


. . yet it leaves a tough, beautiful, long- 


lasting finish. That's dollars saved! Plus getting floors into service 


sooner. 


Also, PYRA-SEAL cuts down on maintenance costs because it's so 
easy to keep clean. That's more dollars saved! 
Only PYRA-SEAL offers ALL these advantages: 


e QUICKER DRYING—Dries in half the time ... 


your floors are back in service sooner. 


¢ 60% to 80% MORE WEAR—proved by tests 
with Taber Abrasers (the official precision in- 


Greg 


<A Conn! Has 
« 


' ’ 
=a 


strument to determine wear and abrasion re- 


sistance.) 


HIGHER GLOSS yet maintains celebrated slip 
resistant safety. 


EASIER TO APPLY AND MAINTAIN—No lap 
marks; fewer rubber marks; does not rubber 
burn. Can be scrubbed without damage. A 
stronger, tougher, longer-wearing finish. 


Wasi 


ME onl 


TORONTO ARRANGEMENTS 
ADVANCED 


The program arrangements for the School 
Business Officials Convention for 1951, Toronto, 
Ont., October 15 to 18, have been completed by 
Harold Male, president of the Toronto Board of 
Education and by the officials of the association 

Among the speakers of international reputation 
who will address the convention are the following 

Don Henshaw, Toronto, who will make the 
opening address on educational affairs. 

Professor R. L. Biesele, Jr., of Southern Meth- 


82 


Write today for de- 


tailed information. 


4963 MANCHESTER 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


odist University, Dallas, Tex., will lecture on 
Tuesday evening on daylighting classrooms 

At the meeting, Dr. N. L 
Sr., will speak on a phase of 
administration 

The principal address at the annual banquet 
on Wednesday evening will be made by the 
Honorable Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, K.C.M.C., 
M.C. A chorus of sixty male voices will sing. 

At the concluding general assembly on Thurs- 
day morning, the principal speaker will be Dr. 
J. G. Althouse, Chief Director of Education for 
the Province of Ontario, Toronto. 

Sectional meetings to discuss technical prob- 
lems in the various fields will include (1) school- 
house planning and construction, (2) school plant 
maintenance and operation, (3) personnel man 
agement, (4) purchasing, and (5) 
counting and finance 


same Engelhardt, 


school business 


school ac- 


Harvey Fuller, business manager of the Toron: 
Board of Education is acting as local chairm 
and host to the convention. Mrs. Fuller | 
charge of the program for the visiting ladies. 

The Royal York Hotel will be the scene 
the meeting, October 15 to 18, inclusive. 


COMMUNISTS DENIED 


The New 
adopted 


\ ork City 


unanimously a 


board of education | 
resolution denying 
communists and other subversive groups all 
of public school buildings. The prohibition 
cludes fascists and any subsidiary group or orga: 
ization believed to be totalitarian or subversi 
in its objectives or policies. A similar resolut) 
was voted down about five years ago before 1 


true character of the communist policy was { 
understood 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Sept. 20-22. Michigan 
Administrators at Park Place Hotel, Trav 
City, Mich. Secretary: A. J. Phillips, 
Washington, Lansing, Mich. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 3. California School Trustees 
Assn. at Hotel St. Claire, San Jose, Calif. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. I. E. Porter, No. 4 Professional 
Bldg., Bakersfield. Exhibits: Mrs. Porter. At- 
tendance: 400-500. 


Association of Sct 


Oct. 1-4. National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction at Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn 
Secretary: W. D. McClurkin, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. No exhibits. Attendancé 
100 


Oct. 9-10. Pennsylvania State School Di- 
rectors Assn. at Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Secretary and exhibit chairman: P. O. Van 
Ness, 222 Locust St., Harrisburg, Pa. Attend- 
ance: 1800. 


Oct. 14-15. Texas Assn. of School Admini 
trators at Driskill Hotel, Austin, Tex 
Frank W. Richardson, Henrietta, Tex. No ex- 
hibits. Attendance 


Oct. 14-16. New England Assn. of Sch 
Superintendents at New Ocean House, Swamy 
scott, Mass. Secretary: Everett W. Ireland, 
Somerville, Mass. Exhibits: Ernest Cobb, 28 
Richardson Rd., Newton Upper Falls, Mass. At- 
tendance: 1000 


Secreta! 


1500 


Oct. 15. Massachusetts School Superintendent 


issn. at New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass 
Secretary: Everett W. Ireland, Somerville, M 
Exhibits: Ernest Cobb, 28 Richardson Rd., New- 
ton Upper Falls, Mass. Attendance: 1000 


Oct. 15-18. Association of School Busine 
Officials at Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 
Secretary: H. W. Anderson, 710 Kalamazoo B 
Kalamazoo, Mich 


Oct. 21-23. New York State School Boards 
Assn., Inc., at Memorial Auditorium, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Secretary: Everett R. Dyer, 170 State 
St., Albany 10. Exhibits: Paul W. Toth (same 
address) Attendance: 2200. 


Oct. 21-24. National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing at Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary: Albert H. Hall, 730 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Exhibits: Mr. Hall 
Attendance: 1000. 


Oct. 24. Vermont State School Directors 
Assn. at State House, Montpelier, Vt. Secretary: 
Mrs. H. Belmont Houghton, 6 Richardson >t» 
Montpelier. No exhibits. Attendance: 200. 
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Milton Bradley School Furniture is 


¥ 
4 






ODAY’'S Milton Bradley School Furniture 

carries on a basic idea of the pioneer in supplying 
Schoolroom equipment for the children of America. 
This is to design furniture to fit the needs of the 
particular classroom — rather than expect the best 
from either teachers or pupils accommodating 
themselves to makeshifts. 


Round or Rectangular 
Tables to meet many 
needs, 


As a result, the Milton Bradley line now in- 
cludes a range of units that assures a ‘“‘perfect fit’’ 
for the requirements of the individual school. 
Designs have, of course, kept pace with the in- 
creasingly varied needs of modern education — and 
each is ‘‘classroom-tested’’ to assure suitability. 
Materials and workmanship reflect the Milton 
Bradley reputation for quality on every count; 


Pedestal and Swing- 
seat Cafeteria Tables 


Lift-lid and Open Box Desks 
Korrect Posture Chairs 





Write today for che illuserated folder showing the com- ice 
plete Mileon Bradley line of School Furniture and, if 
you have some special problem, remember the Milson 


* _ 
Bradley design scaff offers competent assistance in to America’s 


‘cailoring’’ specifications to particular requirements 





Write co Dept. ASO Children 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY e SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETIS 
Manvtacturers and Distributors of School Furniture Through x*n * xnre n* x 


MILTON 


EDWARD E. BABB CO. of Peo. MILTON BRADLEY CO EDWARD E. BABB CO. (3{0) HOS 
Philadelphia. Pa, © Chicago, Ill. ” Boston, Mass. e- Wg eM ed 





i 
F 
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21,000 additional seats) he lists the follow; 
factors as contributing to the low cost: (1) ; 
architect’s fees; (2) no contractor’s fees: | 
use of surplus materials; (4) liberal discow 
by material dealers; (5) special concessi: 

by labor; (6) donations of materials, |a! 

and heavy equipment. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES FROZEN: 


Camden, N. J., teachers who have reaci 
the maximum provided in the teacher sa! 
schedule will have their wages frozen for at least 
another year. 

Albert Flournoy, chairman of the Camder 
board of education’s teacher salary commissi 
reported to the board that his committee is | 
“even considering salary increases for those wi 
have reached the maximum.” Jacob Zahn, salary 
chairman of the American Federation of Teac! 
ers, Local 449, said his group felt the salar, 
maxima should be increased $500 to be in lin 
with a similar increase caused by a mandator: 
state salary minimum set by this yea: 
Legislature. 


ADOPTS SALARY GUIDE 


The Bridgewater Township Board ot Educati 
aX 7O CC. 5 with offices at Raritan, N. J., has adopted 
salary guide under which the board of educatic 
has modified its salary schedule and will 
time to time make changes in the salary rate 
ular full-time teachers and principals 
The board aims to make the salaries paid « 
parable to those offered in neighboring 
assu | a  @ | Gg | ossy munities of like size and character. The mini: 
salaries are intended to provide a_ reasonabl 
| f standard of living, and the increments are to | 
Ss po ft (Sa s6& S U r re | Cc e such as will enable teachers to raise their cult 
level and improve their teaching quality th: 
ft | professional advancement 
| er vitiad) daar re: Previous training and advanced prote 
study will be recognized through additior 
iries. A purpose of the guide is to maintair 


fessional morale and to enable the board 
prove its budgeting control 

While the guide does not set up cont 
relations, it does provide increments \ 


‘ board is employing to set up salarie 
igus SELF POLISHING WATER RESISTANT ‘wax a i and thereafter 


The chedule based on the guide 


i | HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, ING, it ee ee 
if 


than four years’ tr ining and annual in 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA ras CA Y $150 to $3,550 in the seventh year 
7, meh : Minimum for teachers with four year 


at st WRITE FOR A FREE ‘sali ¢ F : ing is $2,650; annual increments of $150 t 
, ; i Balt in the eleventh year 

' et L Teachers with five years’ or more t 

is have a $2,850 minimum; a $4,800 maxin 
the thirteenth year 


Building principals with four years’ t: 
PUEBLO SCHOOLS STADIUM ond was ed it xchange for the stam will receive the base salary as teachers plu 


121 bone innual increments of $200 to a maxin 
{ 
_—* 
stadium 
, , , , elead : a? oe ‘ S52 565 ' Principals with five years or over of t 
niversary date to the tenth anniversary dat uue 9 . ex io - 


/ 


: ; : la} — ‘ ions inch é hav maximum of $5,700 
and 1% per cent ym t tenth anniversary we, ASME 2 I ials. Many dealet weal M$, 


until paid or called. Principal and interest Who supplied mater iccepted bonds as pat 


earned will be yable from stadium revenues payee A.A.S.A. 1952 REGIONAL 


seZinning with 1eé i>] football season, pro- All WOrKING di! ne nd plans were drafted . nNwearr TC 
ceeds from ile of 2000 reserved o it DY iI ill { f istance of Colorado CONVENTIONS 
season tickets and 10 per cent of the pro eeds | é ind local Electri Regional conventions of the American A 
from other adult general admission and re- tility engineer onstruction was under tion of School Administrators for 19 
served seat tickets will be set aside for the h er Or hel follow St. Louis, Mo. Fe 
bonds. Additional mone ys will 1 by 'e have t when the dre ng le rters Kiel Auditorium: Los Ang 
the board of education ire built. vw x toston, Mass., Apr 

lo encourage the sale iff declare In © e no hotel he idquarters for the St. I 
hildren, 25-cent stamp 


] ‘ | ning that ti? on Vv 1] he con pleted if i ing ficial hotel reservation 
schools. When a purchaser had stamp total expenditur 1.000 (exclusive of the tined from Worth McClure, ¢ 
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—A MIGHTY FORGE 
IN EDUCATION ! im 


SCHOOL DUPLICATOR 


and Ditto workbooks ! 









- . , ? 7 
ty toe 3, age ae 3 Pe, 


Ditto is the world’s largest selling 
school duplicator because it is specifi- 
cally designed to meet school duplicat- 
ing needs. Makes 120 bright copies a 
minute; copies 1 to 4 brilliant colors at 
once; direct from anything you type, 
write or draw; up to 300 
clear-cut copies per mas- 

ter. Fingertip “‘Magic”’ 

Copy Control assures 
all-over intensity of every 

copy throughout every run; 

on any weight paper, from 
tissue to card; on any size 
sheet from 3” x 5" to 9" x 14”. 
No stencils, no mats, no type- 
setting, no inking, no make- 
ready! Unequalled speed, econo- 
my, quietness, long life and ease of 
operation. We'll gladly arrange a 


120 bright . . FREE demonstration to prove how 
a o ee helpful the Ditto D-10 can be in class- 


of Anything you type, write or rooms, administrative and extracurric- 


draw —1 to 4 colors at once! ular school activities. Just mail coupon 
TODAY . No obligation! 


‘ie ahieilanes 










Over 35.000 Schools are now using 


DITTO 


A ait, we acl a alo 












* 
. Duplicators 
. 4 ’ 
we ao 
«\ at 1 «\ 0 AY) 
e it \er® c uF 
wi pind oy, \f pee to 
mB act \ yv ot 44 
Rea” ver aan) cc , cS “ago¥ 
ies * Bot ve , ys a‘ yw ( 
\ 6 o . 7 
\ese Nese ¥ so* “quak rime ons demonstration and sample lessons ! _ BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHTER CLASSES . . . MAIL THIS! 
4 C 7 pe o a’ itto, Imc., 2235 W. H $s i 
Got et! 1 < wc : : ' ’ ’ - Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
we ith” er Client acs) «? eec — Mail this coupon today! : Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send 
XN \c A oO 
wre “AS ne rat © vy oursell how y« 
* SI mpl? sare wro ,o* «so eh trl settee yearns 4 ( ) Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type School Duplicator. 
* \ meres DY \e at® yet af classroom time<and virtually « ( ) Free Samples and Catalog of new Workbook Lessons for 
\ yet wooyt <as v ce aS aos eliminate night work. Choose from 4 Liquid ( ) or Gelatin ( ) Duplication (Specity w hich type of 
‘ } " t I ) 
o\ om of ,o% 4 > any of the splendid wew titles in the ‘ machine vou use 
yor me “Ve ‘ " A vt"! 6>-” ¢ oe Dino Workbook ( atalog. Send « ( ) Arrange a Datto demonstration for me 
«e av cos ya A \o for your FREF Copy with Sample ‘ 
\ sor** A » (C c ac Lessons. Fach page produces ’ N 
al ,cor" > ) «s) 200 Liquid or 100 Gelatin BME. cc ecescveccccsssesecvessssesesssesesesesesesssssesesess 
avy « »co* oe copies. Simply fl in and 
sc \ en mail the coupon School , ° WYETTTTTIT TTT TTT ? 
Yopirs ai immediately’ 
yn ’ Addr« GS. wc cree ere eee eee eee ee eee esses teee eee eeeeeeeeSEeeeesee® 
' 
' Post Office..... ecvcccece 006cccecccccsccCOUMccccceceMttOeccce 
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CRAYOLA* DRAWING CRAYON 


The standard by which all wax draw 

ing crayons are judged. Clean, com- 
pact, permanent, waterproof. In boxes 
of 8,12, 16, 24 and 48 colors or in bulk. 


Goto MEDAL PRODUCTS 


Thus spobe of emer educator! ourh 


mm speoting of the tendency 


stimulate student interest --: san Hecond at tan 
produce better work 


heritage 


so they @ ture he 


ARTISTA* TEMPERA 

Available in 26 perfectly intermix- 
ing colors including black. white, 
gold and silver. In sets and single 


glass jars up to a gallon siz 


ARTISTA* 
WATER COLORS 


Known for thei 
excellent 


dry cakes. Sets of 4 


CLAYOLA* 

Permanently plastic modeling 

which can be used over and over 
waterproot stainless 


in 9 mellow colors 


GENIE 
HANDIPAINT* 


This new brushless Genie Handipaint, in 
metal sprinkle-top container, works di 
rectly on the wet paper. 4 and 8 oz. sizes, 
in 6 colors 


Art and Craft Catalog sent on request 
Address Dept, ASB-951. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4] East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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You get double duty SERVICE 

















stand... 


For you can use it either in or out-of-doors! 


Weighing only 696 lbs., a standard 4-row unit can be carried intact 
through the usual gym doorway. And larger units, which are made in 
portable sections, can be eas‘ly moved to the locale desired. The move can 
be made quickly, with no mechanical experience necessary. 


ee es 


Also with a Wayne Type ‘“H”’ — 


ee a as 


Why not check all the details? Write for Catalog 1-H. 


mare 


WHY PUPILS LEAVE SCHOOL 


Cor ided from page 4 





lubs and school organizations will enable 
the pupil to find an outlet for his interests 
nd to establish himself as an integral part 
of small social groups within the school 
ociety. Through such groups the pupil can 
ipport school interests, build up school 
‘pirit and gain valuable experience in or- 
vanized group life with his peers which will 
lalify him for leadership in civic activities, 
\ pupil who is an active participant in 
iried school activities, who has a 
| belonging” 


“sense 
and who feels that his school, 
s home room, his club, and his team are 
epending on him is not likely to leave 

hool. 
rhe real possibilities for personal de- 
clopment through school attendance can-- 
't be realized without application on the 
rt of the learner. The benefits he receives 
| be proportionate to the time and effort 
ich the learner is willing and able to 
i vest. In fairness to himself and to the 
ipporting community, the pupil should 
willing to enter upon school tasks with 
t and to work to the best of his ability 
d to the limit of his capacity. Of course 
i¢ regard must be given to the physical 
‘eH-being of the pupil so that his body is 
overtaxed, his health is not impaired, 
| his physical and nervous energy is not 
ipated. However, maximum growth 


+ eee - 


es place when the whole organism is 





from a Wayne Type "WH - 


There's good reason to specify Wayne's Type ““H"’ Steel Portable Grand- 


You can start today with a small unit and add to it later, in either length 
or number of rows, as your space and budget permit. 





REPRESENTATIVES IN 42 CITIES 


444 N. PEMBROKE AVENUE +4 
WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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challenged at times to its best performance, 
and school tasks should serve this purpose 
with every learner. 

Parents should co-operate with the school 
staff in planning with the pupil a program 
of work, sleep, rest, and recreation appro- 
priate for the pupil at his present stage of 
development and in terms of his physical 
constitution, health and vitality, so that 
his school activities will make their proper 
contribution to well-balanced living. 


The Satisfaction of Success 


\ final factor in determining whether the 
pupil will remain in school is the pupil’s 
own satisfaction of accomplishment. Just 
as his intention and a definite goal are very 
significant factors at the outset in starting 
a successful school career so the recogni- 
tion of progress toward the realization of 
that goal is a significant influence in in- 
suring the continuance of that career. 

A feeling of success based upon the rec- 
ognition of satisfactory progress toward an 
established goal, the approbation of one’s 
peers, parents and teachers, merit citations 
and awards are all helpful in encouraging 
school attendance. “Excellence is its own 
reward,” but the recognition of one’s limita- 
tions is also necessary. If success is meas- 
ured in terms of how well one achieves 
what he can do, all learners will have an 
opportunity to experience the satisfaction 
of accomplishment. 
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If the pupil has a serious intention to 
graduate from high school, if he undertakes 
school tasks with enthusiasm and deter- 
mination, if he applies himself according 
to his capacity and if he experiences the 
satisfaction of accomplished purposes so far 
as he is concerned school attendance is as- 
sured. If there are factors beyond his con- 
trol which jeopardize his continued school- 
ing, then the home, the school, and the 
community should assume the final re- 
sponsibility. Health service, wise counseling 
and leadership, and economic assistance 
should be provided as needed to enable the 
pupil to give his undivided attention to his 
schoolwork. 

There is no more important consideration 
for every “high school ager” and for society 
than his completion of a successful high 
school career. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


® Dr. Georce F. Zoox, former U. S. Commissioner of 
Education and retired president of the American Council 
on Education, died at Arlington, Va., on August 17, of 
a heart ailment 

® Carroit C. Crawrorp has been succeeded by WALTER 
W. Scott as superintendent of Holland, Mich., schools. 
Mr. Crawford is now assistant superintendent in charge of 
business affairs at Kalamazoo, Mich. Mr. Scott formerly 
served as superintendent of schools at North Muskegon, 
Mich. 

® Scituate, Mass. Epwarp K. Cuace replaces retiring 
superintendent of schools Frederick A. Calkin. Frank L. 
DonanvE succeeds Mr. Chace as supervising principal 
of the Lower Camden County Regional High School 
District No. 1 

> J. E. O'Neer, county superintendent of Tillamook, 
Ore., schools over 18 years, has retired. 
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SJ FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET “2 


te 
se 


STOP THE SURPRISE ATTACK OF FIRE 


FIRE never warns you in advance. Don't 
learn the hard way. FIRE can make a sur- 
prise attack when you least expect it. Let 
us show you how GLOBE Automatic Sprink- 


lers discover and stop FIRE... 


and lower 


your insurance costs, too. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE DRAFT 


Concluded from page 38) 


duty education, the types of jobs for which 
servicemen will be prepared, possibilities for 
advancement within the respective services, 
the relationship of the training in the armed 
forces to jobs in civilian occupations, char- 
acter and moral guidance as provided through 
the Chaplain Service 

Two counseling pamphlets based on this 
source book are now being developed by staff 
members of the U. S. Office of Education: 
One for secondary schools and one for the 
college level. Following an introductory sec- 
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tion on the importance of understanding the 
nature of the times we are living in and pre 
paring youth to make satisfactory occupa- 
tional, educational, and emotional adjustments 
the high school booklet will review probkems 
growing out of the defense period as they 
affect secondary school students and deal with 
such subjects as educational planning, voca 
tional planning, and the situations young peo 
ple must face prior to and after induction or 
enlistment in the armed forces. 

It is anticipated that all three publications 
will be ready for distribution in the late fall 
A copy of the counseling pamphlet for sec- 
ondary schools together with a copy of the 


source book will most likely be sent to e\ 
high school and state department of educat 
in the country as well as to supervisors 
guidance at the state level, while the collec 
pamphlet will be made available to all ir 
tutions of higher education. Copies will ; 
be placed on sale at the U. 
Printing Office. 

The Bureau of Employment Security of | 
Department of Labor expects to publis 
counseling pamphlet for young men 
women on Youth and the Draft, now obt 
able as a mimeographed document. 

The navy issues an Occupational Hand! 
for civilian guidance counselors and yo 
people seeking information about careers 
comes in two forms — as a bound manual! 
as a separate packet of 67 illustrated v 
tional briefs for vertical files. These fur 
basic data on the 62 vocations for which | 
navy provides training, describe their counter 
parts in civilian occupations, show what sc! 
courses and qualifications are valuable 
these work assignments — their duties, res; 
sibilities, and advancement possibilities 

The army and the air force have compara 
occupational handbooks in production 
will be released early in November. 

For copies of these publications and ot 
pertinent aids and literature contact 
nearest recruiting stations of the service 
cerned — army, navy, marines, or air force 
For information about changes in Selectiv 


S. Governn 


Service regulations and current policies affect 
ing deferments keep in touch with the lo 
draft board. 
Films 

Coronet Films, Inc., in consultation wit! 
Department of Defense, the U. S. Office o! 
Education, and executive offices of lea 
national educational associations is producing 
fourteen 16mm. sound films under the genet 
title, “Getting Ready for Service.” 


A new series of audio-visual counseling 


materials concerned with the impact 0! 
national mobilization upon young people 
school is being planned by Curriculum Fil 
Inc., New York, N. Y. (and its affiliate, | 
cational Projections ) 

The U. S. Navy is preparing a sequel t: 
motion picture Stay in School entitled Edu 
tion Pays Off which will be ready in 
spring (running time about 15 minutes). 1 
earlier film (16mm., sound, running time 
minutes) was produced to help young peo} 
realize their place is in school and sugg' 
how they can use their school’s resource 
issist them in meeting problems. Both fil 
can be ordered from the nearest Navy R 
cruiting Station, are made available free 
secondary schools 


om 


PERSONAL NEWS 


& The Bemidji, Minn., school board has elected “ 
Binpere as president, HArotp DICKINSON as clerk, M 
TEARNS as treasurer 

®& Ely, Minn. Elected president of the school 
Joun Arttsenst: clerk, Rennotp THENO,; treasu 
Rupotrpn KALAN 

®& Carrington, N. Dak., school board has choser 
R. W. Harcrave president 

®& Joun Doyie has succeeded M. D. Cavin as pr 

f the Lennox, S. Dak., school board 
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ACCURATE 
EASY TO INSTALL 
QUICK SETTING 

DEPENDABLE 


PROGRAM TIMERS 


SAVE ADMINISTRATIVE TIME 


—ring bells, or other signals, automatically. 
One or two circuits. Controls any number of 
signals. Set program schedules easily without 
tools. Trouble-free, self-starting, Synchronous 
SYNCHRON Motor. Choice of 12 or 24 hour 
program discs. Automatic calendar switch — 
silences signals nights and weekends, as desired. 
Manual signal operation possible without affect- 
ing pre-set schedule. 


Costs less than a typewriter! Available through the 
better School Supplies Distributors, or write Factory for 
literature. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


OWENSVILLE 3, INDIANA 
OVER 90% OF LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY 


THE MURDOCK TRADITION 


This Murdock Outdoor Drinking Fountain 
has been dsigned and manufactured in the Mur- 
dock tradition: to give 
YEARS of practically 

trouble-free service. 

Foot (button) operation 
does not encourage playful- 
ness. And vandalism does 
not go very far because of 
sturdiness of construction. 

The possibility of con- 
tamination of drinking water 
due to back siphonage is nil. 


The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


OUTDOOR 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


HYDRANTS 


STREET 
WASHERS 
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Here it is’ America’s 
Strongest, Safest, Most Comfort- 
able Institutional Folding Chair! 

Built with a big, oversize, form- 
fitting seat that provides maximum 
comfort for the 250 pounder as 
well as a slim school girl. 

With its seam-welded tubular 
steel construction, and its tubular 
steel stretchers, radially welded to 
the legs, the Norcor 302 is con- 
structed to take the hardest kind 
of service without failure. 

And it's handsome, too, with 
clean cut functional design that 
eliminates the usual links and 
extra joints found on the conven- 


tional folding chair! 


WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
TODAY! 


1951 


\ 
N 
. 
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A TUBULAR 
FOLDING CHAIR 
ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED FOR 


‘INSTITUTIONAL 
\ ee: 


STRONGER 
Built of sturdy, Tubular 


Steel with Tubular Steel 
Stretchers. 





SELF-LEVELING 


All four feet rest solidly on 


floor with as much as %”" 
difference in floor level. 





FRX 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
Will not tip or collapse with 
pressure at front or back 
of seat. 


Twenty Five Years of Good Seating 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 
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comes to the 
CHALKBOARD 


RE-DUSTLESS 


Now you can increase the effectiveness of your 
chalkboard through color, without sacrificing the 
famous dustiess, easy writing, easy erasing quali- 
ties of Hygieia Dustiess white chalk. 


A pure levigated chalk, free from any grit, flint, 
or greasy binder, HYGA-COLOR is readily adapt- 
able to every subject taught in schools. 


ADDS NEW 
INTEREST to 
geography 
lessons 


CLARIFIES 
the teaching 
of mathematics 


SIMPLIFIES 

the explanation 
of physics and 
chemistry 
problems 


Discover how HYGA-COLOR can broaden the scope 
of your chalkboard Teaching. Send for FREE 
sample on school letterhead. Dept. AJ-41. 


Sendusky Ohio New York 


the American Crayon compony ? 
— 
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YOUR CITIZENS CAN HELP 


Concluded from page 28) 


school problems, can stimulate more interest 
and spread more information than all news 
stories and radio programs combined 

This conclusion is sound: Many citizens, 
working in committees for a better educational 
program, can be the strongest link in a chain 
of successful school-community practices. El 
Dorado has already proved this to its own 
satisfaction. 


A FINE 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
ncluded from page 4 


Single loaded corridors, square classrooms 
bilateral lighting with windows 
on the south, and provision for outdoor class- 
room space are all combined to establish the 
design and exterior appearance of the build- 
ing. The building utilizes two colors of brick 
with a small amount of pattern work at each 
of the main sheltered entrances. The walls of 
the classrooms and corridors are of light 
colored face brick with glazed tile wainscot at 
traffic level. Three bands of thin-faced rock 
brick are placed above traffic level to add 
interest to the wall texture 

Windows are steel sash with hopper type 
ventilators. Large north windows, requiring 
no shades, furnish the principal classroom light 
High windows on the south are shaded by 
Venetian blinds 

Acoustical board has been applied to metal 
lath and plaster to provide proper acoustics 
insulation, and fire safety 

Floors are concrete over gravel fill, using 
heavy wire mesh reinforcing. The best quality 
asphalt tile in colorful patterns provides the 
floor covering. Toilet room floors are terrazzo 
or quarry tile, and all walls of these rooms are 
glazed tile 

Heat and air in each classroom are controlled 
by .means of unit ventilators augmented by 
convector type radiators. In addition, panel 
heat has been provided in the floor slabs of 
the corridors and kindergarten. Classrooms 
are ventilated by pulling fresh air into the 
classrooms and exhausting it through wardrobe 
type cloakrooms 


7“ lerestory 


* * * 


After our tour I took our interested school 
patron back to my office. I showed him prices 
of various construction facilities and estimates 
as to how long they would last. I showed him 
our fire insurance policy for the new building 
on which the premiums are at the lowest 
local rate. I told him about the 20-year bonded 
roof. I summarized by explaining that the 
total unit cost, landscaping not included, wa 
$11.80 per square foot 

You've convinced me!” said the man who 
had to be shown. “It’s truly a fine building 
ind planned with the greatest economy. It’s a 
credit to our community and just what our 
youngsters need. I'm going to tell that to 
everyone I know 

I thought after he left that sometimes we 
ire’ so busy trying to teach children that we 
forget that big folks need a little 
now and then, too 


education 


DIMENSIONS 


Self-contained classroom 30 by 30 ft. 
Playroom 30 by 70 ft. 
Kindergarten 30 by 44 ft. 


CUSTODIAN 
TRAINING 


The new name of our old 
periodical — 


Janitorial Training, 
now going to press starting 
15th Season. 
Published nine months of the Schoo! 
Year: October to June inclusive 
Subscription price is $1.50 — 
or two years $3.00 
* 

ALSO 
Publishers of 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


in 
@ Custodian Housekeeping 
® Heating and Care of Boilers 
®@ Floors and Floor Treatment 
Painting for the Custodian 


These Courses come in Twelve Les 
sons each and may be studied at 
home during spare time. Certificate 
issued at the successful completion 
of the Courses. 

Send for sample copy of CUSTO- 
DIAN TRAINING and circular on 
HOME STUDY COURSES to: 


L. O. “TOMMY” THOMPSON, 


Editor and Custodian Instructor 
414 S. Gertruda Avenue 
REDONDO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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Texts that set new 
standards in SPELLING 


by James A. Fitzgerald, Ph.D. 


Professor and Chairman of Elementary Division 
Graduate Department, School of Education 
Fordham University 


THE TEACHING 
OF SPELLING 


All the problems and techniques con 
cerning the actual teaching of spell- 
ing are worked out here in tested 
form which is adaptable to various 
classroom situations for teacher 
preparation. $2.50 


A BASIC LIFE SPELLING 
VOCABULARY 


Setting up a curriculum in spelling 
is a pleasure with this clear, com 
prehensive guide to the selection 
and grading of words. Includes a !'st 
of 2650 words chosen for their usa- 
bility in life needs. $3.50 


Order copies for 30 days’ free examination 


—— 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


809 Bruce Bidg. Milwaukee 1, W's 


—_— 
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OLD, WORN EQUIPMENT MAKES 
SCHOOL STAGES DEATH TRAPS 


Years of hard usage have sapped the strength and 
safety from much of the school stage equipment now 
Inn USC, 

This is a particularly difficult situation for educa- 
tors whose work includes guiding school stage activi- 
ties. The only effective way to solve it is to replace 
outworn hazardous equipment with new. 

Wise selection of such new equipment serves a 
triple purpose — it increases the safety of stage activi- 
ties; it assures better, more dependable equipment 
performance; and it actually saves money right from 
the start. 

You can get the best engineering advice on stage 
curtain controls and tracks at no charge and without 
obligation by sending your stage measurements and 
specifications to Vallen, Inc. This 35- year old firm is 
daily providing extra safety and saving many dollars 
by suggesting precisely the right curtain controls and 
tracks for both school and professional installations. 


Write VALLEN, INC., Akron 4, Ohio. 





Kor Modern Schools 


Seating 












Request 
our new 
catalog 
TODAY! 


G R | (5 G S * Schools everywhere 


WManugactu School, are buying the popu- 

E () ul | P M E N Tex eek cad net nae lar Skyliner seating 
> atre Seating — finest in school 
COMPAN Y" BELTON, TEXAS 


There is a Dealer near you. Write us requesting his name. 


furniture. 
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THE FIRST 
REALLY COMPLETE 


Musical 
Instrument Line 


Everything possible in edu- 
cational aids, exclusive teach- 
ing helps and instruments— 
to develop the school in- 
strumental music program 
from Kindergarten to Col- 
lege! Here's the one reall) 
complete. line of band and 
orchestra instruments—wind, 
string and percussion —all 
of guaranteed quality under 
ne name. A Pan-American 
representative can help you 
with your band and orches- 
tra organizing problems, too! 
Write us today for complete 
information... 
for free literature. 


mail coupon 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR THIS BOOKLET 
AND OTHER FREE LITERATURE 


Especially important 

to School Adminis- 

trators is this free 12- 

A i AY, | F R | CA N page booklet," Music, 

and the Basic Objec- 

tives of Education.” 

Send for it without 
obligation. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Division of C. G. CONN LTD. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 





PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, ELKHART, INDIANA, DEPT. 966 


Music, and 0 String Instrument 0 Wind Instrument 
Basic Objectives Catalog . Catalog 
Rhythm Band Name Title 
Instrument Catalog 
Add s 
Percussion Instru- 
ment Catalog 
¢ y ( Stare 
New Educational 
Aids Catalog Schox - 


SANITARY 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Rundle-Spence 


Both 
pedestal type 
and 

Weal Tc Present day education must antici- wall type 
pate the future needs of every stu- 
dent. Those who will fill management 

positions in industry especially require the advantages of prac- Ne. 8-131 
tical shop courses. A thorough knowledge of basic processes 
will play an important part in their advancement. If you are in- 
terested in knowing what some of the best schools in the country 
are doing to meet these needs, write for a 
free copy of ‘Modern School Shops” today. 


&. South Bend Lathe 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
Building Better Tools Since 1906 445 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Write for information on our com- 
plete line of drinking fountains fo 
interior and exterior use. 


No. R-44 


Tuck-er-way Folding Chairs 


/ 


Ideal Folding Chair 
For School Use 
Natural Varnish or 
Enamel Finish 


1. Safe — Won’t Tilt. 


2. All good hardwood — No Metal 
to Pinch or Snag. 


3. Folds Flat. 


4. Stacks Flat. 


“ik Ue DUCK & RUBBER CO. 


FT. SMITH, ARKANSAS 
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Latest techniques for teaching 


Reading Skills 


with Tachistoscope are 
proving highly effective 


Gains exceeding 50% are being achieved by numerous classes, 
inging from elementary to adult 


Basic Skills in Reading — as well as in Spelling, Arithmetic, Type- 
vriting, Art and Musi are taught more rapidly and more 
effectively with Keystone Tachistoscops 


Detailed Daily Programs have made possible the immediate suc- 
ess Of many teachers using the tachistoscope for the first time 


Monual of Instructions, based upon experience in the classroom, 
s clear and specific. Equally practical and helpful is the new 
Teacher's Handbook on Tachistoscopic Training by G. C. Barnette 
Write for details 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. 


*Tinius Olsen Test No. 31517 


SHARP POINTS" 
IN YOUR FAVOR WHEN YOU BUY BOSTON 


That's the record held by the famous BOSTON KS Sharpener. 
The facts prove the point . . . for durability, speed, precision 


and economy. 


You can’t buy better than a BOSTON! 
Backed by a full year’s Guarantee. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
BOSTON 


CAMDEN 1, N. J. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Is« Manufacturers of Speed 
ball Pens & Products—Hunt Pens 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
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Combination desks 


from PICK are quality made 


for years of service... 


Priced right, too! 





You're assured of long service 
and lasting good looks with these outstanding 
new combination desks. Wooden parts are North- 
ern Hard Rock Maple in a handsome natural finish. 
Seat and desk base are made in one piece of drawn 
sheet steel. Adjustable from A to C sizes. Prompt 
shipment. Since 1857 Pick has served the hotel, 
restaurant and institutional fields. Now let this 
experience serve you by selecting school furniture, 
equipment and supplies from Pick. Write for our 
School, College and University Catalog. 


aLBERT PICK CO.INc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9 
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Special Window to Minimize 
Effects of Explosive Forces 


The development of a special window 
to minimize the effects of explosive forces 
has been recently announced. A. glass- 
plastic laminate to be known as Flexseal 
Bomb Glass, the product is said to virtually 
eliminate the dangers of flying glass in 
explosion areas. The Flexseal Bomb Win- 
dow will resist normal atmospheric pres- 
sures because of the special properties 
incorporated in its design. When these are 
exceeded by a bomb blast or pressure wave. 
the window will open automatically by 
folding about its edges. This action releases 
the pressure, preventing the window frame 
from being blown in and greatly reducing 
the possibility of flying fragments. In addi- 
tion to its special properties for use in 
bomb explosion areas, the new Flexseal 
Bomb Window is said to be especially 
valuable for glazing and for hoods in 
laboratories, and similar areas where ex- 
plosion hazards are present. 

For complete information, write to the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Section 
S.B.J.,632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chair With Strength and Rigidity 
For School Use 


Seam-welded tubular steel provides the 
strength and rigidity required in a folding 
chair for in- 
stitutional use 
in this newly 
announced 
tvpe. Even the 
stretchers are 
of tubular 
steel, radially 
welded to the 
legs. making < 
frame that will 
not rock or 
twist out of 
Shape under 
unusual or ab- 
normal strains. 
The molded 
plywood seat is exceptionally roomy and 
is one of the largest now available on a 
folding chair. The design prevents collapse 
of the chair due to exceptional pressure on 
either the front or back of the seat, though 
not hampering easy folding. The chair is 
self-leveling — all four feet will rest firmly 
on the floor even with minor differences in 
floor level. 
Additional information and prices may 
be obtained from Norcor Mfg. Company, 
Section, S.B.J., Green Bay, Wis 
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DrrecT RECORDING 


16MM. Magnetic Projector Records 
Sound Directly on Edge of Picture Film 


This new 16mm. recorder-projector, in- 
troduced by RCA at the annual trade show 
of the National Audio-Visual Association 
in Chicago, provides the first means of 
directly recording commentary or musical 
background magnetically on the edge of 
l6mm. picture film. The equipment will 
reproduce sound from either magnetic or 
optical sound track. Magnetic record-and- 
playback head and optical-reproduce head 
are both located behind sound drum, above 
and to the right of lower film sprocket 
Electronic erase head, providing for re- 
vision of magnetic recordings, is shown to 
right of upper sprocket. Projector is ad- 
justed for either magnetic or optical sound 
reproduction by means of switch at right 
of lower sprocket 

For further information 
Victor, Section S.BJ 


write to RCA 
Camden, N. J 


Cathode Ray Tube Storage System 
Introduced Into Electronic Calculators 


rhe tube storage system 
has been introduced by International Busi 
ness Machines Corporation into its new 
electronic calculators. In the cathode ray 
storage system, information required in a 
calculation is stored in the form of dots 
and dashes on the face of the tube in a 
manner similar to the projection of a pic- 
ture on the familiar home television tube 
The information is read back from the 
tube to the electronic computer in a few 
millionths of a second, by passing the 
cathode ray beam over the same area. As 
many as 2048 items of information have 
been stored on a cathode ray tube with 
a 24-square-inch screen 

Complete information is available from 
International Business Machines Corpora 
tion, Section S.B.J., 590 Madison 
Vew Vork 22,N.Y 


cathode ray 
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Role of Teacher on Film 


The role of the teacher in the com. 
munity, her professional and personal |ife 
and contribution to the furthering of edy 
cation after extensive preparation ind 
study is the subject of a new one and 
one-half reel educational motion picture 
The Teacher. The Teacher, another film in 
a series on community workers, is intended 
to channel children’s curiosity about their 
teachers along constructive lines and to 
provide answers to their many questions 
rhis film is also intended for use in teacher 
training, vocational guidance, and public 
relations, and in areas in which the school 
wishes to communicate certain professional 
concepts and ideas to the lay public 

The Teacher may be purchased fron 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Section 
S.BJI., Wilmette 11. 


Improved HILO Screen 


\n announcement has been made oi 
improvement in the HILO Screen com} 
tion tripod mounted unit through a sp. 
device permitting removal of case and 
fabric for wall and ceiling use. The case 
may be removed from the tripod in 
seconds and hung from wall or ceiling 
immediate projection 

Further details may be obtained fron 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc.. Section S.BJ 
2711 N. Pulaski Rd. Chicago 39, Ill 


“Neoteric-Design” Sharpeners 


Apsco Deluxe Pencil Sharpeners have 
been completely restyled in Neoteric de 
sign for the 
new Model 51 
Both 
massive and 
graceful, the 
new models 
combine eye 
appeal with 
sturdy con- 
struction and 
durable hollow 
milled cutters. 

The arresting Neoteric design has bee! 
applied to the Chicago Deluxe for sta! 
ard pencils, the Giant Deluxe with cente 
ing turret for all sizes of wood case pencil 
and crayons, and the Premier Deluxe wi! 
automatic feed. Bases are diecast of 4! 
alloy having exceptional tensile, impact 
and compression strength and are fr 
forced at stress points. The pleasing!) 
shaped shaving receptacles are designe’ 
for maximum capacity in minimum spac 
have transparent acetate windows and | 
securely in any of three positions for \ 
ous mountings 


series 


For further information write to A/ 
matic Pencil Sharpener Company, Sect 
S.BJ., 336 N. Foothill Road, Bev 
Hills, Calif. 


luded on page 
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Washable Finish on Sound 
Conditioning Tile 

\cousti-Celotex cane tile is now made 
ith a new, washable finish. The new 
‘nish is a tough, flexible coating producing 
harply profiled perforations. Its texture 

linen-like in appearance, giving better 
ht diffusion than a smooth surface, al- 
though light reflection value remains the 
ime 

For further information on Acousti- 
Celotex sound conditioning products, write 
The Celotex Corporation, Section S.BJ., 

S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
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Descriptive Materials 


> A third edition of a brochure on modular 
onry is now available to assist architects and 
lders in realizing the economies which result 
n the use of modular facing tile. The new 
edition includes such features as drawings with 
grid lines redrawn for clarity purposes, complete 
necifications on ceramic and clear glaze, grading 
3 iles, fire resistive data, and other new informa 
, vained trom former users’ suggestions 
\ registered copy ol Stark’s Brochure may be 
tained by writing to Stark Ceramics, Inc., 
ection S.BJ., Canton, Ohio 
> The widespread use of electric typewriters 
business offices throughout the nation has made 
lucators increasingly concerned with the problem 
{ training students who will be prepared to step 
nto the positions requiring the use of these 
machine \ booklet, Electric Type writers in 
Fducation, describing instruction techniques, stu- 
lent reaction, and the advantages of using electric 
typewriters for classroom work has now been 
n ide available 
\ copy of this booklet can be obtained by 
vriting to Imternational Business Machines Cor 
poration, Section S.BJ., 590 Madison Avenue, 
Vew York 22, N. ¥ 
> The third edition of the Catalogue and 
Design Book of the National Terrazzo and Mosaic 
\ssociation has just been published. Of interest 
irchitects and builders, the 136-page, loose 
if catalogue tells the complete story of Portland 
Cement Terrazzo, from technical specifications for 
ts installation, to illustrations in color of many 
the infinite combinations of color and pattern 
vhich can be achieved 
Copies of the Catalogue may be ordered di 
ectly from the N.7T.M.A., Section S.BJ., at 711 
Fourteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C 
t members of the Association. The price 
e volume is $10 
> A folder illustrating and describing the 
test Kewanee product development, the Kewance 
Boiler for direct-fired hot water heating 
vailable 





\ews About Manufacturers 





» Arrangements have been completed by 

Animatograph Corporation to employ the 

ities of Motiograph, Inc., Chicago, for pro 

tion of Victor 16mm. motion picture equip 

This arrangement with Motiograph, the 

d est manutacturer of professional motion pic 

ipparatus, will continue to make available 

tor 16mm. sound projection equipment built 

exacting standards. Motiograph will continue to 

nutacture and sell its 35mm. line of profes 

il projection, sound and speaker equipment 

igh its exclusive domestic and foreign dealers 

tor production continues at the Bendix Avia- 

| Davenport plant until the Chicago plant is 

y equipped. Victor's administrative, sales, and 
ice offices will remain in Davenport 


' 
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Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page 
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product or services available. Write direct to advertisers or use the coupon in 
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918 Horn Brothers Co. 63 953 Sloan Valve Company..... — 
919 Hotpoint, Inc . § 954 South Bend Lathe Works.... a . 
920 Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 93 955 Standard Electric Time Co............. 79 
921 Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 84 956 Taylor Company, Halsey W.. Sere 
933 Illuminating Engineering Co. 70 957 Todd Shipyards Corporation. ‘« on 
923 International Business Mach. Corp 81 Sse Trene Compnny........... << oe 
924 Janitorial Instructor . 90 959 Tucker, Duck & Rubber Co........ ce biee 
925 Kewanee Boiler Corp 12 | 960 Underwood Corporation .............. 69 
926 Kewaunee Mfg. Company 64 961 U. S. Plywood Corporation (Plywood 
927 Keystone View Company - DS es tvaceetwsveen ees + ie Oey 6 
928 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 16 962 U. S. Plywood Corporation (Weldwood 
929 Ludman Corporation, The 96 a ee eee 14 
930 Maico Company, Inc., The 57 963 Universal Bleacher Company... -°6 
931 Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn. 8 See WE, OE bb oa cacecieuns eer. 
932 Mengel Company, The 17 965 Vestal Chemical Company....... . 
933 Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 966 Voit Rubber Corp. W. J..... +e ae 

rere ke ere 3rd cover 967 Wakefield Brass Co., F. W... Teer. 

934 Monroe Calculating Machine Co.. 60 & 61 968 Wayne Iron Works.... 87 
935 Montgomery Manufacturing Company.. 89 | 969 Weber Costello Company ee 


The advertisements in this issue have been given a code number for your convenience in requesting 
information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered. Encircle the code number of the 
advertisement in which you are inferested, clip and mail the coupon to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL. Your request will receive prompt attention. BRUCE — MILWAUKEE. 
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PAPER-BLOWING ORAFTS 


can positively control incoming air 
with Auto-Lok’s draft-free design. Air is scooped 
in and directed upward... following natural 
air currents. Classrooms are more comfortable, 
pupils are not subject to drafts which 
breed respiratory infections. 


Any degree of ventilation with just a twist 

of the wrist. When extreme weather 

demands, vents can be closed by a child...no need 
to call the janitor. Leave vents open even when 
it’s raining to provide fresh ventilation and 


keep “‘sleepy heads’’ wide awake. 


The Perfect Window for schools, Auto-Lok 
offers the utmost minimum of upkeep. 
Precision-balanced, adjustment-free operation, 
easy cleaning from the inside. Removable 
inside screens stay cleaner, last longer. 


Before you build or remodel your school, 
ask us to send the booklet, 

“WHAT IS IMPORTANT IN A WINDOW?" 
Address Dept. AS-9 


OPENS WIDEST 


Auto-Lok vents open 
nearly straight out -- 
to give more fresh air 
for classrooms in any 
weather, anywhere. 


CLOSES TIGHTEST 


Patented Auto-Lok 
hardware ingeniously 
pulls vents in against 
vinyl weatherstripping 
and anchor-locks vents 
at all four corners... 
assuring a degree of 
tight closure heretofore 
believed impossible. 


EASIEST TO OPERATE 


Precision-balanced 
hardware and hand- 
some unobtrusive 
operator permit 
effortless operation, 
fewer turns. It's as easy 
to open as it is to close. 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 


School architects 

and designers 
everywhere call upon 
Ludman’s experienced 
engineering staff 

to help solve intricate 
window problems. 
Why don't you? 


WINDOWS 
aluminum 


Nn 
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Will your new school 


make students fasfer readers? 





Ot course, no school building can increase a child's basic 
reading aptitude 


But, through improved physical surroundings, you can 
increase students alertne SS, Initiative and interest—can liter 
ally help them become faster readers. And that’s important, 
because, as every educator knows, faster readers are Hefter 
read rs 

Experience indicates, for example, that most children 
Show decided improvement in all subjects when they re 
moved from stuffy, overheated surroundings to classrooms 
in which level temperatures, adequate fresh air and proper 
humidity are provided 


Knowing this, more and more school ofhctals are insist 
ing on modern Honeywell automatic controls for their new 





schools. Honeywell equipment has been proved more accu 
rate, more dependable. Honeywell controls are simpler, too 
—consistently cost less to maintain. And Honeywell serves 
you with the largest, most widespread staff of control ex- 
perts in the industry 


You owe it to your students amd your budget to get all 
the facts and figures about Honey well controls for your new 
school. It's easy to do. Simply call your local Honeywell 
othce. Or write Honeywell, Dept. A]-9-89, Minneapolis 8, 
Minnesota. Why not do it today! 





Honeywell 
Fit we Coutiol 





Winners in Compton’s Teacher Contest 


“HOW I USE COMPTON’S IN THE CLASSROOM” 


1,000 


GRAND PRIZE 


WON BY 
Mrs. Catherine S. Beecher 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


50 SETS OF COMPTON'S PICTURED 


F. E. Compton & Company wishes to 
express appreciation for the hundreds 
of splendid letters sent in by teachers 
throughout the United States telling 
specifically how they use Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia in the classroom. 
These letters have been a most reveal- 
ing experience. They prove to us as 
nothing else could the success of our 
constant efforts to improve Compton's 
as a school and library encyclopedia. 
They will help us make Compton's even 
better. 

Every letter points out the unusual 
qualities of Compton’s as a source in 
which needed information is easy to 
find at the time interest is at its height. 
But over and above this, every teacher 
relates other important educational ob- 
jectives carried out with Compton's — 
objectives which could only be accom- 
plished with an encyclopedia designed 
specifically for the use of teachers and 
school children. 


The rene 
of the hundrec 
hints contained in these letters: 


excerpts give an idea 
s of valuable teaching 


“Restless Periods” 


Dinner hours, rainy days, mischievous 
Johnnies can play havoc with a good dis- 

sition that a list of interesting items to 
ook up in Compton’s can save. 


Help for the Shy Pupil 


It is very difficult for a fifth-grade teacher 
to give her children enough experience in 
reading large numbers that are meaning- 
ful to them. I had asked my group to see 
how many real large numbers they could 
find and bring to class. A shy little girl 
who had never made a single contribution 
to her class walked proudly to the front 
of the room with a Compton’s in her hand. 
Her face was beaming when she opened 
the book to the large colored picture of 
the earth and boned it to the group. She 
smilingly said 

“How Big Is the World? I Am Going to 
Tell You!” Then she read the figures to 
the class. They were really surprised! They 
asked several questions about ‘the numbers. 
They were written on the board and re- 
read to them. They read them again and 
again. It has been easy for this fittle girl 
to make contributions to her class every 
day since then. 


‘750 


SECOND PRIZE 


500 


THIRD PRIZE 


WON BY 
Mrs. Elsie Coleman 
New Sharon, lowa 


WON BE 
Miss Dorothy Moore 
Great Falls, Mont. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
WON BY 
Sister M. Andrew, O.S.B., McAlester, Okla. 
Miss Recene Ashton, Pinos Altos, N. M. 
Mrs. Janet B. Baker, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Beulah Bales, Horton, Kan. 
Miss Marion Brader, Buffalo, N. Y 
Mrs. L. A. Brouillette, Wilder, Vt. 
Mr. Harry E. Clarke, Reynoldsville, Pa. 
Miss Rosemary Dickerson, Tilton, N. H. 
Sister M. Emmerentia, Mankato, Minn. 
Mrs. Charlotte Garman, Sauk Rapids, Minn. 
Sister M. Georgeann, R.S.M., Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Gertrude Gill, Hibbing, Minn. 
Miss Beulah Gilmore, Connellsville, Pa. 
Mrs. Eleanor Gleason, Arcadia, Wis. 
Miss Anne O. Gottschalk, Chicago, Ill. 
Miss Mildred E. Grayburn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Iris Haskins, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Leta Hedge, Carthage, Mo. 
Mr. Fred A. Henderson, Wichita, Kan. 
Mr. Fred W. Hershey, E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. Mary E. Holbert, Parkersburg, W Va. 
Miss Burnadine Jiggetts, LaCrosse, Va. 
Miss Elsie Lanier, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Miss Margaret Leatham, Manchester, N. H. 
Mr. John M. Leese, Union, N. J. 

Miss Esther A. Lord, Cambridge, Me. 
Miss Mary J. McDonald, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Miss Rita E. McLaughlin, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Vivian S. Moffitt, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. D. F Mulvihill, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Mrs. C. W. Peters, Abilene, Tex. 

Mrs. Julia B. Petty, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. Charlotte M. Queck, Monroe, Mich. 
Miss Juanita Ramsey, Connelly Springs, NC. 
Mrs. Emilyn K. Roberts, Coronado, Calif. 
Mrs. J. M. Roberts, Concord, N. C. 
Sister M. Alban Rohr, Olmitz, Kan. 
Mrs. Pearle H. Schultz, So. Miami, Fla. 
Mrs. H. N. Seford, Bauxite, Ark. 

Mrs. Doris Smith, Charles City, lowa 
Mrs. Fay R. Smith, Vernon, Ala. 

Sister M. Solanus, Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Mathield Tennant, Anniston, Ala. 
Mr. L. S. Turner, Radium, Colo. 

Sister Rose Vincent, 8.C., Jackson, Mich. 
Mrs. J. lL. Watson, lowa, La. 
Miss Eva West, Chester, S. C. 
Miss Ruth Westover, Mount Clemens, Mich. 
Mrs. Mary M. Worthylake, Eugene, Ore 
Miss Rosemary Yager, Chillicothe, Ohio 


“Interest Questions” Inspire Research 


Motivated seat work, of a very constructive 
nature, can be found by placing on the 
board or on slips of paper some of the 
Interest Questions found in the front of 
each volume of Compton's so that the pu- 
pils may search for the answers. 


‘250 
FOURTH PRIZE 
WON BY 


Miss Mathalda Deitz 
Gauley Bridge, W Va. 


TO THE SO NEXT BEST 


High-Schoo! Community Activities 

Often our classes are asked to participate 
in school, community, and city-wide activi- 
ties. When asked to submit a radio quiz 
show, they were inspired by Compton's 
biographies, “The Men Who Discovered 
Electricity’s Secrets” When asked to stage 
a television program, the group selected 
Compton's effective experiments of the 
three ways of producing electricity The 
culmination of our Light unit, “Color Mag- 
ic and Illusion,” proved so dynamic that 
we were asked to give an assembly demon- 
stration — and here again Compton's was 
the source. 


“Like ‘Seeing-Eye’ Dog” 

I use Compton's in my classroom much as 
a blind man uses his seeing-eye dog. | 
distribute the books at random to the chil- 
dren and ask each to skim through the vol- 
ume he received and select any topic he 
finds of particular interest, read it through, 
and then summarize the article and _pre- 
sent it to the class as a two-minute talk. It 
is revealing to see how much the children 
can assimilate from these experiments. | 
attnbute most of this to the clarity, pre- 
ciseness, and simpheity of manner in which 
Comptons is written. 


A “Framework" Enriches Unit Study 


Beginning with the early history of the 
European Frontier of the US, the Early 
Explorations, Colonial Life, Founding of 
a Nation, the Western Movement and Ter- 
nitonal Expansion in Compton's (using the 
maps, graphs, etc ) supplied the frame- 
work of a unit of work thet I shall never 
forget. Never could this have been so full 
of meaning had it not been for the power 
of Compton's to stimulate thought and to 
enrich the minds with the simplicity and 
clearness of language used 


Industrial Arts, Crafts, and Fine Arts 


We use Compton's for industnal arts, craft 
work, and fine arts. We made mimature 
machines One of my boys, who is not able 
to read, looked at pictures in Compton's 
and made two carts and a wagon A group 
of boys made a water wheel. One of my 
problem children made an oil dernck and 
an elevator After our reading was com- 
pleted a group made a mural, which was 
put on exhibit at the science fair An art 
teacher asked for the mural so that she 
might put it on exhibition at the Univer 
sity. She said, “The reason I like that pic- 
ture is because I can tell that the children 
knew what they were painting!” 





